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INTRODUCTION 


The Study Team on budgetary Reforms, 

System of Expenditure Control and Procedure 
governing financial relations between the Centre 
and the States set up by the Administrative Reforms 
Commission has been engaged inter-alia * on a 
consideration of the various methods through which 
budgetary reforms could be orought about in India 
to meet the present day needs. One of the suggestion^ 
considered in this connection is the desirability 
of introducing performance budgeting. Though there 
has been considerable discussion on the subject 
in and outside the country, the Study Team felt 
that the principles involved in the technique of 
performance budgeting and its applicability to 
Indian conditions should be examined in detail by 
a small Working Group to be set uo for this purpose. 
Accordingly, at its meeting held on the 3rd August, 
1966, a Working Group with the following Members was 
constituted by the Study Team:- 

(i) Shri N.S. Pandey (Convenor) 

Administrative Reforms Commission. 

(ii) Shri J.C. Luther, 

Administrative Reforms Commission. 

(iii) Shri A.G. Krishnan, 

Ministry of Finance, 

( iudget Division). 

(iv) Shri E.R.K. Menon, 

Planning Commission, 

Committee on Plan Projects, 

(Development Administration Unit) 



(v) Shri S.S. Viswanathan, 

Planning Commission, 

Comittee on Plan Projects, 

(Development Administration Unit) 

(vi) Shri A. Premchand, 

Planning Commission, 

Committee on Plan Projects, 

(Development Administration Unit). 

(vii) Dr. M.J.K. Thavaraj,* 

Indian Institute of Public Administration 

2. The terms of reference of the Working Grou 
on Performance Budgeting are: 

»»(i) to analyse and enunciate the orinciples 
underlying performance budgeting; 

(ii) to examine the applicability of these 
principles to government budgeting in 
India and, in this connection, to make 
an attempt to recast and reclassify, 
on the lines of a performance budget, 
the appropriations of a few selected 
organisations out of the Ministries 
of the Central Government and Public 
Enterprises; and 

(iii) to report on what practical steps 

and measures would need to be tacen if 
performance budgeting Were to be 
introduced in India and to make sugges¬ 
tions for meeting the difficulties, if 
any.” 

3. The first meeting of the Working Group 
was held on the 10th August 1966. This meeting was 
devoted to a preliminary consideration of the 
approach and strategy to be adopted by the Working 
Group. The Working Group felt that with a view to 
asse ssing the organisational, administrative and 

other implications of performance budgeting, case 

♦Except for the first meeting, Dr. Thavaraj could 
not be present as he had left for U.S.A. 
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studies in certain selected Ministries/organisations 
might be made in the first instance. It was decided 
for this piirpose that a few organisations under 
the Central Departments of Agriculture and of 
Labour and Employment might be taken up. Subse¬ 
quently, a number of meetings of the Working Grouo 
have been held and the Group or the individual 
members thereof have been meeting from time to time 
informally. 

4. The case studies referred to above were 
conducted by Sarvashri E.R.K. Menon, S.S. Viswanathan 
and A.Premchand of the Development Administration 
Unit, Committee on Plan Projects, Planning Commission - 
all members of this Group. The organisations selected 
for this purpose are the Directorate of Extension 

and Training, the Exploratory Tubewells Organisation, 
the Delhi Milk Scheme and the Secretariat of the 
Department of Agriculture as also the Directorate 
General of Employment &Training and the Secretariat 
of the Department of Labour & Employment. The 
results of these studies and our recommendations 
thereon are contained in the following chapters and 
appendices. 

5. The Working Group had the opportunity of 
discussing their studies, particularly the accounting 
aspects thereof, with the Study Team on the Role of 
Audit and Reforms in Accounts ( a sister Scudy Team 
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set up by the Administrative Reforms Commission). As 
the studies made by the Working Group were confined 
to Central Departments and since the accounts heads 
were common to Doth the Centre and the States, it 
was considered necessary that the studios should be 
extended to the State level also so that the irn? i- 
cations of the introduction of performance budgeting 
on the accounting and reporting system could bo 
studied. Tuis was considered specially important 
in view of the significant organisational and 
operational differences between the Centre and the 
States. Accordingly, some members of the Working 
Group undertook a tour to Madras, Bombay and later 
to Calcutta to make a study of the organisational, 
administrative, accounting, reporting and other 
aspects of the Department of Agriculture in three 
States. A note covering these aspects was submitted 
to and discussed with the said Study Team. The views 
on accounting aspects as contained in this Report 
reflect the results of the studies at the State level 
as well. 

Due to the paucity of time, the Working Group 
could not go into the question of performance budgeting 
for public enterprises which also, under our terms 
of reference, we were required to study. Such a 
study may have to be undertaken at a suitable time. 

It may, however, be mentioned here that the Government 



of India, Department of Economic Affairs, have 
in pursuance of the recommendations of the Estimates 
Committee (20th, 60th and 73rd Reports), issued orders 
in June, 1961 regarding the preparation and sub¬ 
mission of performance-cum-progranime statements 
and business type budgets by undertakings in the 
public sector. Prime-facie . the public sector 
undertakings may easily lend themselves to budget 
formulation on a performance basis. However, in 
the absence of a detailed study of the question, 
the Working Group is not in a position to make 
any recommendations in this respect. 

Scope of the 7. This Report consists of seven chapters. 

Report 

The first two chapters are devoted to a considera¬ 
tion of the various aspects of the theory and 
technique of performance budgeting including histori¬ 
cal perspective, the features of the Indian 
budgetary system, recent developments therein, its 
deficiencies in the present context of development, 
the factors that point to the need for reform, and 
the desirability of performance budgeting in India. 
Chapters III and IV analyse the various aspects 
of introduction of performance budgeting in the 
Indian context, particularly the form and content 
thereof, while Chapters V and VI discuss the 
administrative and other practical aspects of 
its introduction in India. The conclusions 



of the Working Group are contained in Chapter VII 
R. The Working Group is grateful to the 

officers and staff of the Departments of Agri¬ 
culture and Labour & Employment at the Centre 
for their unstinted cooperation and help in con¬ 
ducting the case studies. It is also grateful 
to the officers of the Finance and Agriculture 
Departments of the Governments of Madras, 
Maharashtra and West Bengal, and the Accountants 
General of these States for their very willing 
co-operation and for the facilities provided. 

The Working Group wishes to express its gratitude 
to the Chairman and Members of the Study Team on 
the Role of Audit and Reforms in Accounts for 
the valuable guidance given to it in the course 
of its studies,. It would also like to place 
on record its sense of gratitude to the Secretary 
Administrative Reforms Commission for the keen 
interest he has been evincing in its work. 
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CHAPTER I 

PERFORMANCE BUDGETING - THE CONCEPT 

9. (i) The concept of performance budgeting' 

had its origin in the U.S.A. Though a programme 
based budget was in existence in various forms and 
details in some metropolitan centres and a few 
States in the U.S.A., the concept, as understood 
now, got a major stimulus as a result of the First 
Hoover Commission’s Report (1949). The Commission 
recognised that the most important thing in budgeting 
is the work to be done or the services to te 
rendered and how much that work or services will 
cost. They, therefore, recommended that ’’the 
whole budgetary concept of the Federal Government 
should be refashioned by the adoption of a budget 
based upon functions, activities and projects.... rt 
Following the Commission’s recommendations, the 
Federal Government of U.S.A. decided to formulate 
its budget from 1951 on a performance basis. The 
application of the concept was further stressed 
in the Second Hoover Commission’s Report (1955). 
Substantial progress has been made in U.S.A., since 
then. In the wake of its success in the U.S.A 
a few other developing countries have now 
adopted this technique, and many are in the 
process of considering its introduction. 

je 

(ii) It nay be mentioned here that some 
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some distinction has been made in the past by the 
authorities on the subject between a programme 
budget and a performance budget, though the Hoover 
Commission did not seem to vi.w them as different 
concepts. Recently, the U.N. Manual on Programme 
and Performance budgeting has made a useful dis¬ 
tinction between programme budgeting and performance 
budgeting. It seems that at the present stage 
of evolution of our budgetary system and the 
conditions prevalent in our country, it is not 
necessary for us to make any fine distinction 
between a programme budget and a performance 
budget. The term ’’performance budgeting" has, 
therefore, been used throughout this report to 
mean a programme and performance budget. 

(iii) In this connection, it may also 
be mentioned in passing that recently a new 
programme budget (Planning - Programming - 
budgeting system) has been developed in the U.S.A., 
the purpose of which is to provide for more and 
better information for decision-makers at all levels 
of Government. It seeks to focus attention on 
alternative means to achieve carefully defined 
goals, specifying the full costs and benefits 
of each alternative, etc. Its special feature 
is the concept of long range planning and programming 
which is brought into the whole process of budget¬ 
making for the first time. 
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Develooments 10. In India* performance budgeting had 

. in India 

its echo in 1954 during the debates in the Lok 
Sabha on the Finance Ministry's control over 
expenditure, when a plea was made in Parliament 
for the introduction of performance budgeting in 
our country too. Subsequently, the theme was taken 
up by the Speaker of the Lok Sabha in the course 
of his addresses to the annual conferences of the 
Presiding Officers. A notable development took 
place when the Estimates Committee of the Lok Sabha 
in its 20th Report (1958) suggested that per¬ 
formance budgeting should be the ’goal 1 and that 
a beginning might be made in a few selected 
Ministries and projects. The Government while noting 
the suggestion of the Committee, indicated that 
the possibility of introduction of performance 
budgeting was 'already under examination' and 
that the feasibility of the technique would 
depend upon the outcome of the examination. The 
Committee reiterated its suggestion in its 60th 
Report and expressed the hope 'that the 1960-61 
budget would be a performance budget, partly if 
not wholly'• The point was stressed again by the 
Committee in its 73rd Report dealing with public 
sector undertakings. There-upon, the Government 
issued general orders of June 1961 drawing the 
attention of the administrative Ministries to the 
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recommendations of the Estimates Committee and asking 

of 

them to consider the is sue,/suit able instructions. However 
so far, no appreciable progress appears to have been 
made in the matter. Recently, however, the Committee 
on Plan Projects of the Planning Commission has under¬ 
taken pioneering case studies on performance budgeting 
under conditions obtaining here. A small cell within the 
Development Administration Unit of the COPP has been 
placed, inter-alia, i'ncharge of these studies 
11. Performance budgeting, as is generally 

known, is essentially a technique of presenting 
Government operations in terms of functions, pro¬ 
grammes, activities and projects, Through such a 
meaningful classification of transactions, govern¬ 
mental activities are sought to be identified in 
the budget in financial and physical terms so that 
a proper relationship between inouts and outputs 
could be established and performance assessed in 
relation to costs. The focus in a performance 
budget is basically different from that in 
the existing budgets of the type we have. The two 
differ both in their scope and content. Under 
performance budgeting, emphasis is shifted from 
the means of accomplishment to the accomplishments 
themselves. It is primarily concerned with the ends 
to be served by the Government rather than on the 
money spent on the several objects. The 
important thing under this technique is the precise 
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definition of the work to be done or services to 
be rendered and a correct estimate of what that work 
or service will cost. A performance budget is pre¬ 
pared in terms of functional categories and their 
sub-division into programmes, activities and 
projects and not merely in terms of organisational 
units and the objects of expenditure. A performance 
budget thus developed in terms of costs and results 
facilitates management control by bringing out 
the programmes and accomplishments in financial and 
physical terms closely interwoven into one compre¬ 
hensive document. 

12. As already indicated, under the technique 

of performance budgeting, the whole gamut of govern¬ 
mental operations is divided into functions, pro¬ 
grammes and activities/projects. A function re¬ 
presents a major division of the total efforts 
of the Government such as Education, Health, 
Agriculture etc. Programmes are broad categories 
within a function that identify the end-products 
or accomplishments towards the fulfilment of 
the objectives of a function and they broadly 
reflect the responsibilities of major organisa¬ 
tional units. Activities constitute the collec¬ 
tion of homogenous types of work in a programme, 
the purpose of which is to contribute to the 
accomolishments the end-products of the latter. 
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The term projects is generally -used to distingnish 
such activities as are of a capital nature. To 
illustrate, education is a function, elementary 
education a programme, training of elementary 
teachers an activity and the construction of a 
school building, a project. 

13. Three basic steps are envisaged in 

the introduction of a system of performance 
budgeting. These are; 

(a) establishing a meaningful functional, 
programme and activity classification 
of governmental operations; 

(b) bringing the system of accounting and 
financial management into accord with 
this classification;and 

(c) evolving suitable norms, yardsticks, 
work units of performance and unit 
costs, wherever possible under each 
programme and activity for their 
reporting and evaluation. 

14 Broadly speaking, the main purposes 

sought to be served by performance budgeting are: 

(a) to correlate the physical and financial 
aspects of every programme or activity; 

(b) to improve budget formulation, review 
and decision-making at all levels of 
management in the government machinery; 

(c) to facilitate better appreciation and 
review by the Legislature; 

(d) to maKe possible more effective 
performance audit; 

(e) to measure orogress towards long term 
objectives as envisaged in the Plan; 
and 
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(f) to bring annual budgets and developmental 
plans closely together through a common 
language. 

15. As a technique, performance budgeting 
has its merits and advantages especially for 
countries having development plans inasmuch as it 
serves to bring together at one place the financial 
and physical aspects of each nrogramme thus faci¬ 
litating better programming, decision-making, 
review and control for the management and for a 
more intelligible presentation of governmental 
activicies to the public and the Legislature. 
However, it provides no remedy for the administra¬ 
tive deficiencies in the budgeting process. It 

is at best only a tool to be properly and wisely 
made use of by a well-organised administrative set¬ 
up. 

16. Performance budgeting has, it is conten¬ 
ded,' some limitations. The more important of 
them are briefly mentioned below; 

(a) Performance budgeting enables only a 
quantitative and financial evaluation of 
programmes and activities. It does not 
facilitate qualitative evaluation. This 
limitation is not, however, peculiar to 
this technique, since no budgetary 
technique can make qualitative evaluation 
possible. T^is is to be achieved through 
other appropriate devices. 

(b) Its usefulness is somewhat limited in res¬ 
pect of activities that are not measurable 
in any precise manner. It is true 

that performance budgeting may not be 
as effective in non-measurable fields 
such as research, police, law and order, 
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etc., as in developmental or construction 
areas where units of measurements are 
available. Nevertheless, even in such 
non-measureable areas, suitable bases can 
be developed to explain performance in a 
meaningful manner so that the effective 
ness of the money spent may be known, 
though no value judgement is possible. 

At any rate, as a technique of presen¬ 
tation, it has its own advantages 
over the present system, (This aspect 
is further discussed in para 36(a)(i).) 

(c) The success of performance budgeting 

depends upon well-organised departments 
and agencies identifiable with programmes 
and activities. However, in practice, 
precise categories of functions and 
programmes corresponding to organisational 
units are rather difficult to achieve, 

A synchronisation of functions and 
programmes with organisations though de¬ 
sirable in the long run, is neither a 
precondition to nor an essential ingredient 
of a performance budgeting system. 
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CHAPTER II 

DESIRABILITY OF PERFORMANCE BUDGETING IN INDIA 

Our existing 17. The existing budgets tfe are having 

3udgets 

' " (hereafter referred to as the 'conventional budget’) 

have been mainly designed to ensure legislative 
control and accounting scrutiny. The object is to 
ensure that funds are raised and money spent 
by specific authorities according to legislative 
sanctions. These conventional! budgets are framed 
in terms of the various Ministries/Departments and 
the various organisations thereunder with 
expenditures broken down ultimately into the broad 
objects constituting the primary units of appro¬ 
priation such as pay of officers, pay of establish¬ 
ment, allowances and honoraria, etc. Our budgets 
are conceived largely in financial terms and they 
emohasise the financial aspects and not so much 
the results of the proposed outlays. In other words, 
the conventional budget is accountability-oriented 
and it is intended to facilitate itemised financial 
control. 

18. The budget is admittedly one of the 

chief instruments of fiscal and financial policy 
as well as the means through which the adminis¬ 
tration carries out its activities. Besides being 
the principal mechanism to provide for accountabi¬ 
lity to the legislature and the means for ensuring 



financial control, the budget is, in the context 
of planned economic development, a principal device 
for the implementation of the programmes and projects 
set out in the plans, a vehicle for carrying out 
government policies and decisions, a tool for better 
management of governmental operations and the 
chief source of data that will facilitate decisions 
on fiscal and economic matters. Briefly, a budget 
has three important functions in administration,. 

(a) It is a financial plan for realising 
the objectives of the department. 

(b) It is a means by which the approval 

of the legislature to the incurring of 
expenditure is obtained, and 

(c) It is the main instrument for ensuring 
financial accountability and control. 

19. Having regard to the needs to be sub¬ 

served by a budget in the context of the increasing 
volume and complexity of governmental spending, 
various Improvements have been effected from 
time to time with a view to providing more and 
more useful information in the existing budget 
documents. Thus, we have quite useful material 
available in the Central Budget in the form of 
notes on Demands for Grants, notes on important 
schemes, annexure showing provisions for plan 
expenditure included in the Demands for Grants 
and broad details of important items of non¬ 
plan expenditure, etc. The notes on important 



schemes give a fairly detailed account of the 
various aspects of certain programmes and schemes. 
Similarly, there is another document called n the 
Economic Classification of the Budget”. This 
document facilitates an appreciation of the 
impact of governmental expenditure on the national 
economy, tells us about government's savings and 
investments, the incomes generated by the govern¬ 
mental activities, capital formation and such other 
related matters as are relevant for economic 
analysis. This enables a macro-economic analysis 
of Government transactions. Yv.t another important 
document brought out to supplement the main 
budget is the Explanatory Memorandum. All these 
have helped in providing more information in the 
budget and making it a very useful set of documents. 
20. It is being increasingly recognised that 

the objective of a sound budgetary system in a planne 
economy should be to ensure the achievement of plan 
objectives, fhe concept of accountability has now 
acquired a broader connotation than is indicated 
in its conventional usage. In the context of 
planned economic development, accountability is not 
merely confined to ensuring that the amounts have 
been spent for the various purposes and with¬ 
in the limits laid down in the budget but extends 
also to ensuring that the expected results are 
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achieved. Thus, it has become necessary to ensure 
that the budget reflects the pattern of the Plan both 
in content and classification. The budget should 
help reveal what was proposed to be done during a 
year in terms of the work to be done, the output 
to be achieved or services to be provided as 
envisaged in the Plan and what has actually been 
achieved both in financial and physical terms. In 
other words, by having a common classification for 
both the Plan as well as the budget, the annual 
budget could be made an operational document for carrying 
out the Plan objectives. 

21. It is in the above context that one has N eed for 

reforms 

to assess the usefulness of the present budget and 
identify its deficiencies. No doubt, it is ade¬ 
quately suited to ensure financial and legal 
accountability, but its utility would be con¬ 
siderably enhanced if it gives a comprehensive 
picture of the total efforts of government in 
its functional fields, the economics of the 
activities, the results that flow from them and 
the relationship between incuts and outputs. The 
budget in its present form and presentation does 
not link the financial and ohysicad. aspects of 
programmes and activities nor does it provide ade¬ 
quate information on the effectiveness of the 
money spent on the several programmes and 
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activities. It does not enable the public or 
the legislature to have a full grasp of all the 
activities of the government and judge its accomifi le 
ments in their propar TDersoer+.i've. The mass of 
details now furnished in the budget being diffused, 
it does not enable one to have an overall view 
of the financial and physical aspects of each 
programme, activity and the accomplishments 
thereunder. The conventional budget did not prove 
inadequate in the past when expenditures of limited 
magnitudes followed a. set pattern. As mentioned 
earlier, such a system has not proved adequate to 
meet the growing demands made on it by the v astly 
increasing scope and complexity of governmental 
transactions. From the point of view of the Plan 
implementation, our budgets have failed to provide 
ah adequate link between the financial outlays 
and physical targets, notwithstanding the growing 
amount of data now being supplied in the budget 
document s. 

22. The brief survey made earlier indicates 

the demands made from time to time for the intro¬ 
duction of performance budgeting in India. However, 
no attempt seems to have been made for a compre¬ 
hensive examination of the relevance and utility 
of the concept in the context of Indian insti¬ 
tutional framework. It is, therefore, necessary 
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to consider the important issues bearing on the 
introduction of performance budgeting in our 
setting. This could be done in two ways - 
(a) by considering the deficiencies in the 
existing system and the merits and advantages 
of the new techniques over the former, ( this 
has been briefly covered in the earlier paragraphs) 
and (b) by a consideration of the various arguments 
against the introduction of the technique. The 
eventual conclusions, will, however, be based as 
much on the positive aspects, as on a consideration 
of the negative aspects. 

23. As regards (b) above, the various doubts 

and misgivings may broadly be grouped as under : 

(i) Most of the piirposes sought to be 

served by the technique of performance 
budgeting are being served by the 
planning process in some way and hence 
there is no need for performance budgeting. 

(ii) A good deal of data and information is 

being given on an increasing scale in the 
budgetary documents on the financial and 
physical aspects of various programmes 
and thus there is no need for performance 
budgeting. 

(iii) The financial accountability of the 
Executive to the Legislature will be 
impaired by the introduction of per¬ 
formance budgeting. 

(iv) A major part of the expenditure of 

some of the Central Departments such 
as Agriculture, Education, etc. 
consists in grants to the State 
Governments and, therefore, the 
performance thereof cannot be 
measured at the level of the Central 
Government. 
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(v) Having regard to the institutional 

factors, a performance budget can, at 
best, be only supplementary to the 
existing budget and should in no case 
replace that, and 

(vi) The utility of performance budget may 

be greater in the context of the American 
type of relationships between the 
Executive and the Legislature as compared 
to our context in which the initiative 
in budgetary decision-making vests 
in the executive, the legislature being 
mainly ooncerned with approving or 
disapproving the policies formulated by 
the executive. 

24. The Working Group has carefully examined 
these points and has come to the conclusions which 
follow. The first point made is that performance 
budgeting is largely a technique for planning, 
implementing and reporting both in financial and 
physical terms and that this is obtaining, in 
some measure, in our planning process. Prima 
facie , the contention seems to be an oversimpli¬ 
fication both of the concept of performance 
budgeting as also of the virtues of the planning 
process, As indicated in the earlier paragraphs, 
the technique of performance budgeting is something 
more than a mere bridgp between the financial and 
physical aspects of a programme. In so far as 
the planning process is concerned, the experience 
during the last decade or so has indicated the 
inadequacy of the link between the two. It is 
also observed that because of the absence of a 
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rapport between the financial and physical aspects 
of a programme, budgetary estimates were often 
either underpitched or overpitched with conse¬ 
quential impact on the allocation of resources. 

It had also, in turn, contributed in some measure 
to the gap between the physical targets and finan¬ 
cial outlays. Thus, while programmes, targets, 
outlays, etc., exist in the planning process, 
there is a lacuna in the existing system in that 
there is no well-organised operational framework. 

To the extent that such a frame-work would be 
supplied by performance budgeting, it would be 
greatly strengthening the existing planning 
process. 

25. Secondly, it is contended that progressively 

more and more information about the various aspects, 
including the physical, of the programmes and 
projects is being given in the budgetary docu¬ 
ments. It will be admitted that the Explanatory 
Memorandum, Notes on Important Schemes furnished 
in the Demands for Grants, the Economic Survey 
and the Economic Classification of the budget 
etc have been providing a good deal of material 
which was not hitherto there. While these 
develooments have been in the right direction, it 
is to be recognised that unless these somewhat 
disjointed efforts are coordinated and brought 
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into a well-knit, purposeful and cohesive whole 
at one place, they are not likely to be of much 
help either in the formulation of programmes or 
in the evaluation of performance. It has thus 
to be seen that though there were various develop¬ 
ments, welcome in themselves, yet, in the absence 
of a comprehensive scheme for budgetary reform 
and also because they were often the result of 
attempts at meeting the requirements from different 
quarters, they tended to be diffused and were thus 
inadequate. 

26. The third argument appears to be based 

on the erroneous impression that under performance 
budgeting, as emphasis is shifted to programmes 
and activities and their cost, financial accountabi¬ 
lity will be affected for want of line-item 
appropriation by organisations and departments. 

This fear is not well-founded, as under the 
form and technique of performance budgeting 
envisaged by the Working Group, the departments 
and organisations would retain their identity and 
the demands will continue to be in terms of objects 
of expenditure, (i.e. units of appropriation) 
under the several programmes/activities of the 
organisations/departments. Therefore, financial 
accountability is not diluted; on the contrary, the 
more important aspect of accountability for results 
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will also ba secured. 

27. The fourth contention relates to the nature 
of the expenditure of the Central Government. Out¬ 
side Defence, a major part of the expenditure is 
incurred by the Ministries of Industry, Agriculture, 
Education etc. In the case of the Ministry of 
Industry, a sizeable element of expenditure is 

in the form of loans and investments in the share 
capital of public sector undertakings, while 
in the case of Agriculture and Education, the 
bulk of expenditure is in the form of grants 
and loans to the States. It is contended that 
it would be difficult to evaluate the results out 
of such loans and grants through the Central 
budget. It may be conceded that this poses some 
limitations. The manner in which this difficulty 
may be met is discussed in Chapter IV. 

It is, however, a matter of detail regarding the 
form and content of performance budgeting rather 
than the principle of performance oudgeting. 

28. (i) The fifth argument mentioned above 
relates to the form in which a performance 
budget is to be presented. It is, however, 
implicit in the argument that what is being 
questioned is not so much the desirability of 
performance budgeting as the form thereof# The 
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form of performance budgeting that would fit in 
within our framework, as envisaged by the Working 
Group, is considered in the following chapters. 

(ii) The question posed, however, is 
whether it should be a supplementary document to 
the conventional budget or should replace it. In 
support of the former plea, it is argued firstly 
that it may not be desirable to change an established 
practice and secondly that it would not be possible 
to prepare a performance budget within the period 
of three months that now forms the crucial period 
during which the budget is finalised and presented. 
The Working Group has given careful consideration 
to these aspects and is of the opinion that it 
would not be sufficient to have the performance 
budget document as a supplementary one to 
the existing set of documents, as in that case 
it will not have any impact whatsoever on the 
existing system. For one thing, the performance 
budget is being evolved to overcome the defi¬ 
ciencies in the existing budgetary urocess and 
framework and not to supplement it. The idea of 
a supplementary document in such a context would 
inevitably mean the continuation of the existing 
procedures, financial practices, abcounting 
classification, etc., with their inadequacies. 

Indeed, if performance budgeting is not made an 



integral part of the budgetary process, but only an 
additional exercise, unconnected with the main 
process, the advantages that are expected of it 
would not materialize,, Secondly, performance budget 
is not merely a matter of form, it represents 
a change in concepts that has significant effects 
on the approach to the budget and the decision¬ 
making practices. The form is only the culmi¬ 
nating point of the various processes towards 
Detter management and control. The form of the 
document has no special significance apart from 
the presentation effect. The performance budget 
as a supplementary document would be somewhat of 
a fifth wheel to the coach. The appropriate 
method in the circumstances would be to adapt, 
evolve and introduce performance budgeting in such 
a way that it would fit in with our conditions 
and mitigate the transitional difficulties 
involved in the switchover, while continuing, 
at the same time, to serve the purposes expected 
of it. This can be done if a phased programme 
of conversion is drawn up and extensive as well 
as intensive training arranged at all levels. 

As would be seen from the next chapter, per¬ 
formance budget of the tyre we envisage does 
not displace the existing documents enmasse. 


It will, however, call for a re-casting of the 
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existing budget documents as briefly explained in 
Appendix III-B. 

29. The Working Group has also carefully 
considered the aspect whether it would be practi¬ 
cable to prepare a performance budget within the 
period of three months referred to above. In 
our planning process, both the implementation of 
programmes and the evolving of new ones are a 
continuous process throughout the year. Thus, 

in a way, budgeting would also be an all- the-year 
round process with the final stage of consolidation 
being reached in the period referred to above. 
Moreover, even under the present system, the adminis¬ 
trative departments and organisations are enjoined 
upon to forward their budget proposals quite 
early in the financial year, say beginning with 
July. Information on programmes, activities, 
targets, achievements and other work-load data 
will be available continuously all through the 
year through a performance reporting system. The 
Working Group, therefore, feels that a performance 
budget can be compiled and consolidated during 
the same span of time as now. 

30. Regarding the last point, it may be 
pointed out that the need for performance budgeting 
does not hinge on the executive-legislature 
relationship. Apart from the reasons analysed 
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above, performance budgeting is needed more than 
ever, for integrating the Plan and budgeting pro¬ 
cess, for building up an internal edifice of the 
financial outlays and accomnlishment for each 
administrative agency, for quantification of the 
results from governmental outlays, for enabling a 
more purposive audit and parliamentary review and 
control and thus serving as a window, so to say, 
to every citizen of the country on the governmental 
activities. 

31. The Working Group is of the oninion 

that the introduction of performance budgeting 
should not be limited to the Central Government 
only. The budgets of the State Governemts may 
not have undergone some of the major developments 
that have become a feature of the Central Budget 
during recent years. Except for the additional 
volume on Plan schemes and the changes in accounting 
that took place in 1962 - which were common to 
the State Governments as well- there would not 
appear to have been any significant developments 
in many States towards making the budget an 
effective tool for developmental planning. Even 
in resuect of the Plan volume, there have been 
problems, pointed out more than once by the Central 
Public Accounts Committee, arising out of an 
absence of Plan-budget link. For this, as well as 
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for the reasons mentioned earlier, which have an 
equal applicability to the States, ** would appear 
necessary that performance budgeting be introduced 
in the States also along with the Centre. 

Cost-benefit 32. The Working Group would like to refer to 

analysis and 

performance another aspect of performance budgeting here. A 

budgeting 

plea has been often advanced that cost-benefit 
analysis, related investment and programme planning 
and evaluation should oe treated as an integral 
part of performance budgeting. While not denying 
either the merits or the need for such analysis, 
the Working Group would like to make a distinc¬ 
tion between what is basically administrative 
planning and the purely budgetary process. In 
the context of our planning, some measure of 
investment and programme planning is undertaken 
in the formulation of a plan, and the role of 
a budget is directed, in the main, to annualising 
these programmes and providing the requisite 
funds. The performance budget as visualised 
by us comes handy, appropriately at this stage, 
in building up the requirements of funds and 
drawing up a work plan for the year. We believe 
that cost-benefit analysis, investment planning 
and evaluation are really an integral part of the 
administrative planning process, which,however, 
is a necessary adjunct to the formulation and 



appraisal of programmes and activities in the annual 
budgetary deni .^ion-making. 
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INTR ODUCTION OF PERFORMANCE 
BUDGETING IN INDIA - VA RIOUS 
CONSIDE RATIONS 

33. Some of the broad features of the concept, 

technique and utility of performance bud feting 
have been discussed in the preceding chapter. The 
Working Group is conscious that since the technique 
of performance budgeting had its origin in the 
U.S.A. where the institutional framework is different 
from that in India, our approach to the subject 
should be conditioned by the institutional frame¬ 
work-constitutional, socio-economic and administra¬ 
tive- obtaining here. We are also conscious of 
the fact that in adopting performance budgeting, 
something more than a mere adjustment of procedures 
is involved. The technique of performance budgeting 
represents a change with significant incidental 
effects on the approach to the budgeting system 
and the decision-making practices employed at each 
level of executive management. Also, it is 
realised that the adoption and successful working 
of the new technique would involve the develop¬ 
ment of trained manpower, imoroved financial 
management practices, proper motivation and, last 
but not the least, financial resources. In 
the following paragraphs, an attempt is made to 



leal with some of the pre-requisites and. other 
related aspects that are vitally connected with 
the introduction of performance budgeting in 
our set-up. 

34 , As has already been mentioned, one of 

the important steps to be taken for the installa¬ 
tion of performance budgeting is the development 
of a classification system on functional lines in 
terms of programmes, activities and projects. 

In this connection a point that needs to be borne 
in mind is that a strictly functional classifi¬ 
cation may often cut across organisational lines. 
Activities and schemes under a given programme 
as also the programmes under a given function may 
often be executed by more than one department or 
organisation. In other words, it is difficult to 
find in actual practice, departments and organi¬ 
zations synchronising with functions and pro¬ 
grammes. Though it would be ideal for management 
purposes if several functions of the departments and 
organisations are clearly segregated and the pro¬ 
grammes and activities identified with individual 
agencies and units, the continuance of the status- 
quo in respect of administrative set up and arrange¬ 
ments need not be open to serious objection. In 
fact, it has been recognised that though a number 
of organisations may contribute to an individual 
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service or function of Government, this does not 
imply that departmental responsibilities should 
be changed to conform to functional categories. 

For technical and other administrative reasons, 
it may often be necessary that one programme is 
executed by different agencies functioning 
under different departments. For the sake of 
functional classification alone, it may not be 
desirable to disturb the existing administrative 
arrangements. Therefore, while conceding that a 
functional classification requires an identification 
of departments and organisations with proggrammes 
and activities, we feel that satisfactory arrange¬ 
ments, under the existing set-up can be evolved 
without detracting from the purposes sought to be 
achieved by a performance budgeting approach. 

Towards this purpose, it would be adequate if 
administrative arrangements could be made for 
the proper classification of the programmes and 
activities under the several organisations/depart¬ 
ments for the identification of responsibilities 
and for suitable reporting and the analysis of 
performance data. 

35. The Working Group realises that as a 

corollary to the- adoption of performance budgeting, 
steps should be taken in the course of time to 
evolve a regrouping of heads of account on a 
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functional basis. The extent to which such a 
functional grouping at present obtains in India 
and the manner in which certain changes may be 
made therein along with certain practical aspects 
thereof are discussed in chapter V. The 
problems involved in having financial data in 
terms of programmes and activities in addition 
to the usual object classification 
are also discussed therein. 

36. 1 'he more Important pre-requisites 

considered by some to be necessary for the intro¬ 
duction of performance budgeting in India may 
be examined now with a view to seeing how far 
they obtain here or could be secured. 

(a) (i) It is occasionally suggested 
that since performance budgeting involves the 
measurement of the end-products of a programme 
and activity, its utility will be doubtful in 
respect of a sizeable' part of governmental 
operations where there are no end-products as such. 
Even in cases where the end-products can be 
identified and quantified, there appear to have 
been no systematic efforts at evolving work or 
performance units with a view to measuring the 
physical progress or accomplishments, except 
in such organisations as the Public Work 
Department, etc. It may, however, be mentioned 
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here that the idea of measuring workload is not 
altogether unknown in India. Apart from the PWD., 
the 0 & M Units of the Ministries and the Staff 
Inspection Unit (previously the special Reorganisa¬ 
tion Unit) of the Ministry of Finance, etc. have 
been engaged for quite some time in evolving work¬ 
load factors, indices and ratios in respect of 
manpower utilisation and related aspects and have 
been adopting the technique of work study, work 
measurement, etc. Such efforts have, however, 
been confined hitherto mainly to government 
operations of a purely administrative type e.g. 
a Ministry, Department office etc. It is the 
opinion of this Working Group that these studies 
can be carried further and suitable yardsticks/ 
norms evolved in due course, for measuring the 
output and accomplishments in fields other than 
purely administrative which lend themselves to 
quantification in one way or the other. 

(ii) It is relevant, at this stage, to 
consider another aspect of this question. There 
is a feeling that for nurely administrative and 
maintenance activities of Government which form 
the bulk of expenditure, no measurement of results 
is possible. The Working Group has given careful 
consideration to this aspect and wishes to 
emphasise that physical measurement may be of 
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three types: (a) Measures of accomplishment show¬ 
ing the effect of the work and the achievement of 
objectives or programmes, (b) Measures of end-products 
*of*lecting the results of the work or output 
and (c) Measures of workload bringing out the 
volume of work or the volume of work and time 
or the volume, time and costs. In combination with 
data on the employment of labour, the time spent 
and the resources expended, etc., performance or 
work measurement or productivity ratios can be 
developed to show results in terms of units. The 
measures to be used or the performance ratios to 
be developed, depend upon the kind of work or end- 
products. In governmental operations of a routine 
and administrative type, measures of workload should 
be adequate. This may be supplemented oy a co¬ 
relation of time spent with costs involved. 

(iii) As regards areas like research, 
law and order, foreign affairs, personnel affairs 
etc., it is often said that they do not lend them¬ 
selves to any convenient measurements in the absence 
of specific end-products or results. While it 
will be unrealistic to attempt a quantification 
of their results with a view to forming a value 
judgement, it should, nevertheless, be possible 
to assess the outlays in comparison with the 
results obtained during the preceding year or in 
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terms of selective innuts, etc. Even in such areas, 
suitable methods for evaluation could be developed 
and financial requirements of such organisations 
presented in a more meaningful manner in terms 
of their activities supported by useful write-up 
of the work done by them and the changes in work¬ 
load, etc. Also, such a presentation and attempt 
at relating the money spent with the work done 
will create an awareness on the part of the 
administrative agency of the work being done and 
help in generating a cost consciousness in them. 

(b) It has been suggested that, for the 
success of performance budgeting there should be 
a system of advance nrogramming on a long term 
basis of government operations. However, while 
it may be argued that for the bulk of govern¬ 
mental expenditure outside the Plan, no well- 
developed advance programming exists, this is not 
the case with our programmes of developmental 
expenditure which are formulated in the context 
of the 5-year plan. We are now having long term 
programming with annual break down indicating 
operational tasks, time schedules, targets and 
other aspects. The Working Group feels, theie fore, 
that with greater emphasis now being placed on the 
annual Plan process, it should be possible to 
frame budgetary requests adequately supported by 
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by necessary administrative planning and projec¬ 
tion into the future. 

(6) (i) It has also been contended that 

under performance budgeting, t-he outlay shown in 
the budget for any programme or activity should 
represent the total cost thereof and that the 
same should be available at one place. As mentioned 
earlier, this could be possible only if all expendi¬ 
tures are classified on a functional basis irrespective 
of the departments or organisations incurring them. 
This does not, however, seem to be a feasible 
proposition at present. The Working Group feels, 
therefore, that it would be sufficient if the cost 
of a programme or activity is separately available 
in relation to the departments or organisations 
incurring them. For these reasons, it need not 
be considered a serious drawback if in the initial 
stages, the total cost of a programme or activity 
under a given function is not available at one place 
in the budget. (A detailed discussion on this as 
well as other accounting aspects is contained in 
chapter V.) 

(ii) As regards the indication of total 
cost, a major point to be recognised is that under 
the existing cash accounting basis, the cost of 
a programme or activity shown in the budget may 
not represent the total cost of the same. It has 



been recognised that, in the initial stages, 
accounts should not be unduly disturbed. Refine¬ 
ments such as accrual accounting, allocation of 
overheads like general administration and common 
services, etc., may also be deferred to a later 
stage. The introduction of performance budgeting 
elsewhere has not been made contingent on shift 
from cash to accrual basis. Moreover, the Working 
Group feels that the advantage to be gained by 
having total or full or accrued cost may not be 
commensurate with the cost and labour involved in 
a radical departure immediately from the long 
established accounting systems and practices. In 
fact, for a major part of governmental expenditures, 
cash basis of accounting may meet the requirements. 

(d) Anoth :r point that has been mentioned 
as a pre-requisite for performance budgeting is 
that the budgeting and administrative authority of 
a programme must be the one and the same. To 
a large extent, such an identification has been 
rendered possible as a result of the recent enhanced 
delegation of powers and changes in the budgetary 
procedures. The Working Group feels that with 
the greater delegation of financial powers and 
the increasing association of the representatives 
of the administrative Ministry with the budgetary 
process, the state of affairs-will Increasingly 



approximate to the ideal situation where the budgeting 
and administering agencies will be the one and. the 
same. Also, if suitable norms and standards could 
be laid down in respect of a wider field of governmental 
activities as is inherent in performance budgeting 
and if the financial management skills could be 
developed in the administrative Ministries, they, 
with the aid of their financial advisers, will oe 
able to formulate budgets in such a manner as to 
obviate the necessity of modification in a large 
treasure by an outside agency, i.e. Finance Ministry. 

It is important that the administrative authority 
which is accountable for the results is fully taken 
into confidence in respect of its budget proposals. 

(e) One of the important pre-requisites 
or steps for the introduction of performance 
budgeting relates to the evolving of necessary 
financial data through the accounting system in 
terms of programmes and activities. It has been 
pointed out that in the absence of such an accounting 
system, performance budgeting cannot be sustained. 

It is recognised that the existing accounting system 
would need to be modernised so as to meet the needs 
of performance budgeting. Towards making it more 
purposeful, certain proposals have been considered 
by the Working Grouo and these are discussed 
in Chapter V. 
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Reporting 


(f) Another point stressed in this 
connection is the need to strengthen the reporting 
system. An adequate system of performance 
reporting is admittedly a necessary adjunct to 
performance budgeting. At present, reporting is 
mainly in financial terms in the context of and 
on the lines of budgetary appropriations. Such 
a financial reporting has been designed mainly 
to facilitate expenditure being kept within the 
voted amounts. In respect of major projects, 
however, reporting is generally more informative, 
and an attempt is also made to bring together 
the financial and physical aspects of a project 
or programme. The bias, however, continues to be 
predominantly financial and account-oriented in 
character. A progress report is an instrument 
that enables the higher levels to watch the imple¬ 
mentation of schemes. Its purpose is two-fold, 
to enable the formulation of policy and pro¬ 
grammes on the one hand and to facilitate 
appraisal on the other, With a view to relating 
financial progress with actual achievements, it is 
necessary that both the physical and financial 
aspects are interwoven into a single report against 
a background of time and cost and a projection 
into future commitments. Such a performance 
reporting at regular intervals is an indispensable 



aiH to performance budgeting and expenditure control. 
The Working Group, therefore, feels that a very 
much strengthened and reoriented reporting system 
will be an essential concomitant to the introduction 
of performance budgeting. 
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CHAPTER IV 

FORM AND CONTENT OF PERFORMANCE 
BUDGETING 

37. (i) One of the main tasks before the Workin 

Group has been a consideration of the form and 
content of performance budgeting suitable to our 
conditions having regard to the well-accepted 
features and practices of our financial management 
system on the one hand, and having regard on the 
other, to the constraints such as the shortage of 
trained personnel and resources. Thus, while the 
basic principles and techniques as evolved else¬ 
where have been taken as the models, it has, in 
its application to be adapted to local conditions 
and requirements. The case studies conducted by 
the Working Group (Appendix I) illustrate the 
approach adopted in this matter. 3roadly, the 
departments and organisations under the Government 
have been taken as they are and the objectives 
and functions of each department and organisation 
thereunder analysed. After their objectives have 
been enunciated, the programmes and activities of 
each department and organisation are identified. 

The financial requirements of the departments are 
then presented in terms of the programmes and 
activities of each organisation thereunder. In 
other words, a programme and activity classification 
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is made with reference to each department and 
organisation. In addition to the presentation 
of financial needs under programmes and activities, 
a table is also added giving the object classi¬ 
fication. This is followed by a narrative 
explanation justifying the financial requirements 
under each activity. The narrative explanation 
will, inter-alia . provide all aspects of the 
activity including the targets, achievements, 
relevant work-load factors, performance ratios to 
the extent possible and comnarative performance 
over the years, etc. This will.in short, be the 
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The following may be added at th^ 
end of paragraph 37(i) on page 44 


A chart is also added at the end of this chapter 
showing the form of the budget as it is now obtaining 

and as it would be under a uerformance budget in respect 
of one organization under the Department of Agriculture, 
namely, the Delhi Milk Scheme, A case study of the 
Department of Agriculture appears in Appendix I - 1 B* 
of this Report, 


and programme will not oe available at one place 
in the budget. The Working Group feels that the 
overall position under a function or programme 
can be indicated by means of suitable tables to 
be incorporated for the purpose, either in the 
beginning of the budget document or in the 
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Explanatory Memorandum. The main performance 
budget mentioned aoove giving the financial 
and physical aspects of the programmes and 
activities will be accompanied by the Demands 
for Grants. The latter document will be more 
or less the same as now except for the modifi¬ 
cations corresponding to those proposed to be made 
in the major and minor heads of account as also 
in the sub-heads. Appendix III-B to this report 
briefly indicates the differences between the 
documents under the existing approach and those 
under the new approach. 

(iii) An illustration regarding the 
proposed accounting and budgetary structure is 
given in Appendix III-A. One feature that merits 
special mention is the simplification of the units 
of appropriation or the sub-heads. They are far 
too many now. Their number may be reduced as 
indicated in the Appendix without, in any way, 
diluting the control of expenditure. 

38. As briefly touched upon in Chaptern, 

one important issue which this Working Group 
came across concerning the scope of performance 
budgeting, was the sizeable grants and loans 
given by the Centre to States on the one hand 
and by the States to the local bodies and 
Panchayati Raj Institutions etc on the other. 



The question iss to what extent the technique of 
performance budgeting could help in measuring and 
evaluating the results or end-products when the 
grants so given are spent by other administering 
units whose transactions are outside the purview 
of the budget of the donor authority. In so f ar 
as loans are concerned, they are given for specific 
purposes and are repayable, Xn the opinion of the 
Working Group, it may not be a serious limitation 
to the technique, if in respect of such loan 
transactions, the performance is not reflected in 
the budget of the giving agency. It will be enough 
if the loans are classified as such and a brief 
note added explaining the purposes sought to be 
achieved by them. It is to be recognised that 
these loans are given after careful considera¬ 
tion and on scrutiny of their merits and purposes. 
The expenditure defrayed out of these will be 
reflected in the budgets of the receiving units 
in terms of programmes and activities. In the 
federal structure of our government, an overall 
view of performance or accomplishment is possible 
only after taking into account the budgets of the 
central, state and other local governments. The 
results or end-products of the loans need not, 
therefore, be reflected in the accounts of the 
giving agency. 
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39, As regards grants, there are two types of them- 
Statutory and general purpose grants-in-aid (extended on 
the basis of the award of the Finance Commission and under 
proviso to Article 275(i) of the Constitution) and specific 
grants for ■elan and non-plan purposes. The specific purpose 
grants are given after careful assessment of the requests, 
he feel that if a suitable note is added in the budget ex¬ 
plaining the purposes for which the grants are given and if 
this is supplemented by other administrative devices for 
obtaining regular periodical reports about performance 
from the receiving and spending agencies ,.the needs and 
requirements of the situation would be met. More over, their 
actual utilisation for the purposes;, for which the money was 
given is also ensured in audit. The Statutory Grants-in-aid 
in affect supplement the normal sources of revenue of the 
State Governments and to that extent, the performance prising 
therefrom cannot be separately identified from others. There¬ 
fore, after careful consideration of the various aspects, we 
feel that grants and loans may conveniently be shown as such 
and that no performance measurement or evaluation need be 
attempted in the budgets at the giving end. This is the case 
in.the federal budg-et of the 1.3.A. also. 

ludgatary 40. The case studies conducted by the forking Group are in 
presentation 

of important respect of only a few organisations in the Central 
proiectsT 

'Government. They did not involve a performance analysis in 

resect of any project as such. The question would arise asr 

to what should be done in respect of important projects. At 

present, for such projects, brief notes are given in the budget, 

on a regular 

It is the feeling of this forking Group that more information/ 
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pattern, relating to Important projects should 
be given in the budget so that there could oe a 
better appreciation of the targets and accomolish- 
ments. Most of such projects are to be found in 
the industry, power, irrigation, mines and 
metals and transport sectors. Some of these 
projects are managed or run by Government-owned 
autonomous corporations and bodies such as the 
companies registered under the Indian Companies 
Act 1956, and by autbn mous boards like the 
Electricity boards, port trusts, etc. The notes 
at present furnish a write-up of a somewhat 
general nature on these bodies and corporations 
with no specific analytical data in respect of 
overall targets, tota.1 cost, annual phasing of 
the programmes and unit costs, time schedules and 
other aspects. The presentation of more data on 
the above lines would obviously be desirable. 

41. The introduction of performance budgeting 

in the existing circumstances and at this stage 
of the development of our institutions and procedures 
may be attended with some initial difficulties. But, 
in our opinion, these difficulties should be capable 

of being resolved in a satisfactory manner, given the 
necessary motivation, resources and a spirit of co¬ 
operation. The benefits to bo derived from the 
now technique should not be viewed in terms of 

costs involved, but have to bo viewed in the larger 
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context of securing benefits resulting from 
more effective control, greater efficiency 
and all-around improvement in governmental 
operations. The conversion 
to performance budgeting has to be viewed as 
a major step towards the improvement of the 
budgeting structure with a view to better 
comprehensibility and towards mating budget a 
programme-oriented document. Having regard to 
the significant changes involved, the installa¬ 
tion process should, of necessity, be carried 
out in a phased manner. In the nature of things, 
the introduction of this technique has to be an 
evolutionary process to be developed and extended 
gratudally over a number of years. As one writer 
has observed, "the performance budget process in 

government . is not a destination, but 

a pilgrimage.• 


n 
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CHAPTER -V 

AEggNTSTRATTVE AMD ACCOUNTING IMPLICATIONS . 

42. In this chapter, we deal with some of 
the administrative aspects and implications of 
the adoption of the technique of performance 
budgeting. As mentioned already, the intro¬ 
duction of performance budgeting requires the 
availability of trained personnel, financial 
discipline, regular and efficient system of 
recording and reporting of financial and physical 
data, efficient organisation, close co-ordination 
between different agencies, and above all, some 
amount of motivation as well. All these condi¬ 
tions or factors may not be always obtaining in 
every case to the desired extent. Therefore, 

the adoption of the technique in practice would 
recuire a somewhat cautious approach. The 
development of sound financial management 
practices must given due emphasis while 
considering a programme of conversion, for, 
however good the technique may be, it cannot 
be imposed upon an administrative and financial 
system not fully equipped for the purpose, 

43. The basic objective of expenditure control 
all these years has been to limit actual expendi¬ 
ture within the amounts provided in the budget 
under the several heads and units. All the 
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reforms carried out in the past were mainly 
devoted to ensuring itemised control both at 
the budget formulation and execution stages. 

Measures have been taken from time to time in the 
past to vest more powers, autonomy and 
responsibility in the administrative ministries 
by the delegation of enchanced financial powers 
and by the establishment of suitably ecuipoed 
finance and accounting cells to help them in 
financial management. The Working Group feels, 
however, that the system of expenditure control 
still remains largely accountability oriented. 

The growing volumo and complexity of publiG 
expenditure in recent years, especially with the 
launching of the Plans, have necessitated a 
change in the nature and scope of expenditure 
control. The need for the maximisation of benefits 
by prudent and economical spending is now greater 
than ever before. Hes? urces being always limited, 
their allocation among the several sectors of 
the economy, the determinations of inter-Se 
priorities among sectors and among programmes 
within a sector, the selections of projects and 
schemes on the basis of an assessment of relative costs 
and benefits and the achievement of tasks in an 
activity or project according to the time and 
cost schedule through means of regular reporting 



of financial and physical progress- all these have 
assumed importance. Expenditure control is thus 
wider in scone now and is no longer limited to 
ensuring expenditure within the limits of the approved 
appropriations, although such an objective is no 
less important in the process of budgetary execution. 

44. T vhet is stated above brings us to one of the 
important conseguences of performance budgeting. 

Since a performance budget represents a financial 
and work plan in terms of programmes, activities 
and prelects, their costs and results, targets and 
achievements, it is extremely helpful to the adminis¬ 
trative authorities at all levels in regulating, 
supervising and controlling the work. The control 
of expenditure is rendered possible both in terms 
of the amounts expended and the money r s worth that 
was produced as against what was programmed for. 

The data thrown up makes possible a more effective 
"rogramme management. It also facilitates decision¬ 
making in a more organised and purposeful way at all 
levels. This would enable the administrative authorities 
to exercise better control aided by the hind of data and 
facts thrown no under performance budgeting, 

4-5. Performance budgeting is, we would emphasise, 
essentially a management concept. It, therefore, 
requires appropriate delegation of authority and 
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responsibility to the operating agencies and the 
provision of the necessary tools to perform the 
job asdgned to them. There should be a regular system 
of financial and work plans for approval, execution, 
reporting and the evaluation of schemes and projects. 
Towards that end, an adequate system of reporting and 
evaluation h ea to be developed to support performance 
budgeting. (This aspect has already been touched mon in 
the earlier chapters) 

46. Already, there has been a change in the role, 
and function of the Ministry of Finance i.n regard to 
the sanctioning of schemes and the incurring of 
expenditure etc. With the introduction of performance 
bdugeting, there will be a change in the manner and 
process of scrutiny and a review of the bduget pro¬ 
posals. Eventually, the control will come to be exercised 
by a systematic analysis of the intrinsic merits of 
each programme both by itslef and vis-a-vis other 
competing programmes and on a review of the overall 
outlays involved in a programme in terms of its 
immediate and long term draft on the resources, The 
budget in such a situation would be the result of 
a consideration of the alternative programmes and 
proposals so reviewed and accepted. This purpose is, 
to some extent, served in our conditions by the present 
planning process. This necessarily implies that 
the raison-d* etre of some of the existing procedures 



and practices such as the scrutiny of the new 
items of expenditure only would need a review. 

It would also imply that the budget review 
will now be undertaken with a functional and 
programmatic approach and in a more purposeful 
and integrated manner. 

47. A very essential aspect that has to be 
borne in mind in connection with performance 
budgeting is the existence of a well-equipped 
finance and accounts cell in the administrative 
ministries and organisations which may eventually 
be entrusted with the responsibility of maintenance 
of accounts, At present, though there are finance 
or accounts cells in existence in the ministries, 
their adequacy and capability to meet the new 
situation and to deal with now problems will have 
to be considered. It will be necessary to give 
adequate training to the staff and to strengthen 
their organisation, 

Ch n pjs i n the 48. One of the basic steps for the i nstalla- 

eccountin.'^ , ; 

system tion of a performance budget is the development 

of timely financial data through the accounting 
system in terms of programmes and activities 
that will aid management at all levels in arriving 
at decisions in budget formulation, execution 
and review. In the absence of such an accotmting 
system, the utility or successful working of 
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performance budgeting is liable to be affected. 
However, in considering the changes needed in the 
accounting system, one has to bear in mind the 
prevailing conditions and the financial and 
administrative consequences of any large scale 
dislocation in the accounting structure. The 
working group has, therefore, endeavoured to strike 
a balance between the essential reouirements of 
performance budgeting and the need to keep the 
changes in the existing system at as low a level 
as possible. 

49. (i) Under the financial mangement system in 

India, a common classification of account heads 
is adonted for the budget and the accounts. Though 
the establishment of a classification system on 
functional lines is desirable under performance 
budgeting, it is likely to give rise to certain 
problems in the existing circumstances. The existing 
organisation-cum-object basis of classification was 
evolved decades ago. This was primarily meant to 
subserve the purposes of accountability. The 
accounting structure which was, to a large extent, 
recast with effect from 1.4.1937 on the introduction 
of provincial autonomy, did remain largely unchanged 
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expend!tures under the appropriate functional heads 
irrespective of the departments incurring them. 
However, for historical, technical and other 

administrative reasons, it has come about that one 
programme is sometimes executed by more than 
/one agency each coming under a different depart¬ 
ment. It may not, therefore, be possible to 
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field of activities and to bring about a measure 
of refinement. *in attempt at a functional regrouping 
of heads of account and their rationalisation was 
thus made during 1961-62. as a result of these 
changes the major heads of accounts, as existing 
now, generally signify broad functional areas 
such as agriculture, education, public heal th,etc. 
They primarily correspond to the major departments 
and incidentally to broad major functions of 
Government. However, in view of the organ!sation- 
cum-object basis of classification now obtaining, 
expenditure under an activity or programme which 
is controlled by more than one organisation or 
department is reflected under more than one major 
head in the revenue and capital divisions. As a 
consequence, eip enditure on programmes and activitie 
lie dispersed under several heads. 

(ii) Ideally, it is desirable to bring together 
the total expenditure tinder a given programme or 
activity within a functional area and to evolve a 
system of classification that will permit all such 
expenditure to be available at one place in budget 
and accounts irrespective of the agency executing 
them. This is, however, not easy to achieve as it 
would iiinvolve large scale disturbances in the 
existing administrative and accounting arrangements. 
This would mean modifying the present principles of 
classification so as to permit the booking of 
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expenditures under the appropriate functional heads 

irrespective of the departments incurring them. 

However, for historical, technical and other 

administrative reasons, it has come about that one 
programme is sometimes executed by more than 

^one agency each coming under a different depart¬ 
ment. It may not, therefore, be possible to 
bring about uniformity in this regard in all the 
States. Under the conditions of administrative 
set-up obtaining at the Centre and in the States, 
it would not be easy to bring about a synchroni¬ 
sation of functions and programmes with the 
organisations. Also, a strict functional classi¬ 
fication will, unless followed by necessary 
administrative reorganisation of functions and 
responsibilities, give rise to problems of fund 
control and accountability, 

50. Irrespective of these considerations, Need of func¬ 

tional grouping 

it is doubtful whether a functional grouping 
of an ideal type is essential at this stage of 
our development. It is to be noted that there 
is no well established and widely accepted func¬ 
tional classification. Indeed, the functional 
clasdL fications as adopted by the U.S., the U.K. 
and the U.N. Manual Functional classification are 
materially at variance with each other. For example, 

’defence* figures as a separate functional category 
in the U.S, classification. The same is included 
under the category ’Support of External Policy’ in 
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the U.K. while it is included in the category of 
’General Services’ in the U.N. manual. Health and 
welfare are shown as integral parts of ’Social 
Services’ both in the U.N. Manual and in the U.K.; 
they are, however, treated as a distinct functional 
category in the U.S. In the same way, other func¬ 
tions of governments are treated differently e Thus, 
the pattern of functional classification, as may be 
evolved, will have to be necessarily conditioned by 
out requirements, Viewed from this angle, ve already 
have a semi-functional classification of accounts 
and budgetary heads. In addition, there is a dis¬ 
cernible function-cum-sectoral approach adopted for 
Plan purposes in the listing of heads of development. 
These two have served, no doubt, definite purposes 
so far* But the point to be considered is whether 
these classifications are adequate now* After care¬ 
ful consideration, the Working Group is of the 
opinion that the semi-functional classification 
system adopt ed for budget and accounts requires to 
be carried forward. For undertaking such a job of 
work due attention ha* to be paid to the need of 
evolving a classification system that can serve as 
a basis not merely for budget and accounts but for 
the purposes of Plan as well. We have, however, not 
ventured, i n view of the time factor, to undertake 
such a classification ourselves. This classification 
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would need to be carried out at an early stage 
end we would recommedn that this may be undertaken. 

51. Some other aspects of this question may, however, 
be dealt with here. As already stated, it is not 
easy to think in terms of a complete functional 
classification so as to get all expenditure under 

a given function or programme at one place in the 
accounts and budget. However, certain steps can be taken 
which, while not disturbing the existing patterns of 
classification and presentation, would Vein in giving 
more meaning to the existing heads of account. Already, 
the major heads of accounts have been broadly grouped 
under sections more or less on a functional basis. 

Thus, for examnle, there are sections like ’collection 
of taxes, duties and other principal revenues’,’debt 
services','social and developmental services’,etc. 

It is quite within the realm of feasibility to 
bring about minor adjustments in the scope of the 
sections so that they may correspond, as far as 
possible, to broad sectors or functional categories 
of the economy. This will also involve some rearrange¬ 
ments of the existing major heads with a view 
to putting them under the appropriate sections, 

52, At present, there is, for instance, a Dc ficioncios In 

the existing 

aaction entitled 'Miscellaneous' under which account ho . '.s 

we have such major heads as Famine Relief, 

Stationery and Printing, Opium and Forest. 
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Apparently, there is nothing in common among these 
services so as to call for be^ng grouped together. 
They remire to v e transferred to appropriate 

functional groups or Sections. Again # the existing 
major heads of account under ‘Social and Developmental 
Services* may be distributed between two distinct 
sections, * Social Services* and ’Economic Services’. 
Similarly, it may be advantageous to indicate 
all the devolutions, including grants to the 
Panchayats from the State Government, under a con¬ 
solidated head. The changes suggested are, however, 
illustrative only. It should also be possible 
to assign major heads for some important 
departments which at present do not have a major 
head assigned to them. For example, family planning 
should sdeserve a separate major head to itself; so 
also fisheries, tourism, etc. 

53. All this underscores the need for attention 
being paid to the existing major heads so that they 
could be modified in conformity with the overall 
purposes mentioned earlier and may also reflect 
some of the new functions of Government, As in the 
case of major heads, it would be necessary to 
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consider the requirements and changes relating 
to the minor and subordinate heads too. At present, 
the minor heads are not quite as well-knit as they 
should be. These minor heads and sub-heads there¬ 
under have, over the years, grown in a somewhat 
complex and haphazard manner lacking both in 
objectivity and purposiveness. Some of them indicate 
an organisational basis, some are object-oriented, 
while others are scheme-oriented, 

54. Some of the minor heads as organised now 
do not adequately fit into the changed conditions 
of today. With a view to considering the possibility 
of changing the minor heads so as to bring them in 
conformity with the requirements in view, the 
Working Group endeavoured to study, in addition 
to the Central Department of Agriculture, the 
accounting arrangements of the Department of 
Agriculture of three State Governments as well. 

An analysis and review of some of these aspects 
was also submitted to the Study Team on Accounts 
and Audit. It was observed from the Demands of the 
Agriculture Department (Revenue) of the three States 
visited i.e., Madras, Maharashtra and West Bengal, 
that there was not much of uniformity or rationale 
behind the classification of expenditures under the 
various schemes and activities. This is largely so 
probably because most of the minor heads have become 
out-moded and there has been no concerted attempt at 
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reorganising them, k eeping in view the needs of the 
current situation. 

55. As mentioned earlier, the logic or reason 
behind the classification of schemes and activities 
is not very apparent to the un-initiated. In 
Maharashtra, for example, schemes for the multipli¬ 
cation and distribution of improved seeds are classi¬ 
fied under the minor head 'Subordinate and Expert 
Staff „ The same minor head covers such schemes as 
composting, trial-cum-demonstration farms, horticul¬ 
tural development, package programme for increasing 
groundnut, etc. Similarly, the minor head 'Agricul¬ 
tural Experimants and Research'at present embraces 
such diverse activities as the improvement of vege¬ 
tables, the development of fruit production, the 
production and distribution of nuclear seeds of 
improved strains of food grain crops, plant protect¬ 
ion schemes, intensive agricultural district progra¬ 
mme, intensive cultivation of cotton etc. Again, 
in Madras, the programme for multiplication and 
distribution of improved seeds is booked under 
'agricultural demonstrations and propaganda includ¬ 
ing public exhibitions and fairs' . Likewise, schemes 
for intensive agricultural district programme, 
sugarcane development, development of fruit pro¬ 
duction, plant protection and control of pests etc, 
also figure under the same minor head. The minor 
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head ’Agricultural Engineering 1 covers certain 
programmes which essentially belong to minor 
irrigation such as the installation of river 
pumping sets, sinking of artesain wells, etc. 
These illustrations indicate a certain lack of 
purposiveness in classifying expenditure and 
would also suor>ort the view that the existing 
minor heads are not fully a dequate as instru¬ 
ments of financial data oresentation to aid 
management in the control of their operations. 

56, Yet another feature that was observed 
related to the booking of all Plan expenditure 
under a distinct minor head labelled ’develop¬ 
ment schemes’ in Madras and West Bengal, There 
are, however, certain differences in the scope and 
ambit of this head in the two States, While in 
Madras, this head accommodates all the current 
plan expenditure, in West Bengal the head covers 
not only the expenditure under t he current Plan 
but also the committed expenditure of earlier 
Plans, Thus in Madras, the moment a scheme 
ceases to be in the current Plan, the subsequent 
expenditure thereon gets booked under one or the 
other of the prescribed minor heads, whereas such 
expenditure continues to be exhibited under 
’development schemes’ for some years more in 
West Bengal. There is another point of difference 
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In Madras, under this minor head, the regular minor 
heads appear as group heads under which a number of 
sub-heads are opened to accommodate various schemes, 
etc. The result is a somewhat diffused conglomera¬ 
tion of a number of Schemes, But in West Bengal, the 
schemes under this minor head are arranged according 
to groupings under various heads of development 
prescribed by the Planning Commission, The exhibi¬ 
tion of Plan expenditure appears thus to be some¬ 
what better in West Bengal, The Working Group is, 
however, of the opinion that an activity has to be 
viewed as a whole, not matter whether, a part of it 
is Plan or non-Flan and, therefore, both the Plan 
and non-Plan expenditure should be shown under the 
same minor head, 

Proposed 57, The Working Group feels that with suitable 

ScaOS i'e of 

aceSiTflting changes and modifications, the accounting system 

changes 

could be butteressed to serve the needs of admini¬ 
stration. This would also be in keeping with the 
requirements of performance budgeting. The modified 
system could initially be applied in respect of one 
or two departments, say, the Deptt, of Agriculture, 
and in the light of the experience so gained, it 
may be considered for extended application to other 
ma}or nation-building activities. The Working Group 
is, however, conscious of the need to keep the modi¬ 
fications and changes, as for as posable, to the 
minimum. With this end in view, some members of the 
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Working Group held intensive discussions with 
the accounts, finance and budget officials of 
the Department of Agriculture as also the 
Accountants General in the three States. In 
consultation with them and in the light of the 
requirements of the Department of Agriculture, 
a list of proposed minor heads under 31-Agricul¬ 
ture has been drawn up and may be seen at 
Appendix II-A to this report. Before these new 
minor heads were evolved, both the departmental 
official, s and the Accountants General satisfied 
themselves that every item of expenditure or 
every scheme at present appearing under 31-Agri¬ 
culture could be suitably accommodated under the 
relevant minor heads now proposed. There was 
general agreement on, and appreciation of, the 
proposed scheme of minor heads in view of the 
existing inconsistencies and deficiencies. A 
statement is added as Appendix IIB to bring out 
the changes and variations between the existing 
and proposed minor heads. It is hoped that these 
appendices read together will give fair idea of 
the proposed changes. 

58. The studies of the Working Group have been, 
for various compulsions, particularly the time 
factor, limited to the Department of Agriculture 
of the States visited and that too to the main 
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Revenue Demand only. This Group envisages teat these 
studies would be carried further with respect to the 
other Revenue Demands as well as capital budget 
including Loans and Advances of this Department. 
Similarly, such studies should be extended to other 
departments as well. The principles of classifica¬ 
tion should, it is suggested, be broadly the same 
as are enunciated here. The nomenclature of minor 
heads for similar programmes or activities should 
be the same, no matter under what major head the 
expenditure thereunder appears. 

59. (i) Essentially, our approach envisages that 

one major head may be assigned to one department. 

The minor heads under a major head should broadly 
correspond to the main programmes of the department. 
They shculJ be comprehensive and cover not only the 
present but future programmes also. The minor heads 
can be broken down into group heads, sub-group heads 
and sub-heads of account. In the case of the States, 
under a minor head (related to a programme), group 
heads can be opened reflecting activities i .e. 
collections of homogenous items of works or schemes. 
These group heads can be divided into sub-group 
heads to correspond to individual schemes or units. 
The objects of ejpenditure like the establishment 
chaTges, other charges, etc. would, as at present, 
form the primary units of appropriation, i.e. sub¬ 
heads of account. In the Centre, wherever organi 



sations can be identified with ma^or programmes 
(in view of the system of attached and subordinate 
offices) minor variations belo^ the level of 
minor heads may be called for. For example, the 
directorates or organisations may form group- 
heads under the minor heads. Sub-group heads 
may then accommodate the various activities 
under the directorate or organisation. These 
may be as broad-based as possible. Both in the 
Centre and in the Spates, the minor heads will 
remain common as at present. 

(ii) Another feature of the proposed 
scheme is that in respect of a programme re¬ 
presented by a minor head, the total expen¬ 
diture, Flan as well as non-plan, will be 
available at one place as illustrated in 
Appendix IIIA, At present, no uniform practice 
is followed in this regard. In the Centre, for 
example. Plan expenditure is indicated sepa¬ 
rately in an annexure to the Demands for Grants. 
In a few States like Madras and ’Jest Bengal, 
however, the Flan expenditure is shown as a 
distinct minor head. There are other variants of 
the system of exhibiting Plan expenditure in the 
States. As mentioned earlier, the 7orking Group is 
of the opinion that is desirable to show both the 
Plan and non-plan expenditure at one place under 



each minor head in the Demands for Grants in the 
Centre as well as the States for purposes of uni¬ 
formity and comparative study of performance. 

60. It would, however, be seen that although* 
under the above scheme, the expenditure on schemes 
and activities will be available in its relevant 
place, the total expenditure under a given programme 
or activity for the government as a whole will not be 
available. This,as noted by us earlier, is primarily 
due to the fact that more than one agency or organisation 
controlled by different departments is concerned with the 
execution of the schemes with the result that the expen¬ 
diture incurred by each such department or agency is 
reflected in its own budget and under its relevant 
heads of account. In the opinion of this working 
group, this need not be regarded as a serious lacuna 
so long as the expenditure under a given programme 
or activity, is booked against the appropriate minor 
heads having the same nomenclature under the relevant 
major heads of account. Thus, for example, if minor 
irrigation schemes are carried out by the Cooperative 
Department also, the expenditure thereon may be booked 
below 34-Cooperation 'inder the same minor head ‘Minor 
Irrigation* a? that under 31-Agriculture, The overall 
consolidated position can be given in suitable tables 
at the beginning of the budget doc’iment. Such a 
comprehensive table covering the same programmes/ 
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activities under the various departments can bring 
together at one place the total expenditure under 
a given programme or activi ty whatever may be the 
departments concerned, A useful write-up may 
accompany such a financial statement to bring 
out the overall physical aspects of each programme. 
As already mentioned, a reorganisation of the 
accounting system on the lines indicated above 
would, apart from providing the much needed 
rapport, greatly facilitate the formulation, 
review, appraisal and evaluation of programmes 
and activities. 

61. Another aspect that merits mention here 
is the basis of accounting. In our set up, 
accounting is on a cash basis. It is often 
contended that the adoption of an accrual 
system is necessary under performance budget¬ 
ing. We have already referred to this aspect 
and said that accrual system is not a pre¬ 
requisite to the adoption of performance 
budgeting. This is an area of refinement 
which may well wait till enough experience 
has been gained of the working of performance 
budgeting. For a major part of the Governmental 
transactions, cash basis can very well form the 
basis for the adoption of performance budgeting. 
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62. (i) It may be mentioned in this context that 

at present, there is a lack of correspondence 
between the heads of development followed under the 
Flan and the account heads followed in the budgets. 
The problem of achieving a satisfactory link between 
these two sets of classification has been engaging 
the attention of the Ministry of Finance, the 
Planning Commission and the Comptroller and Auditor 
General for quite some time now. As more than one 


agency or department is often in charge of the 
execution of schemes under a programme, the expendi¬ 
ture thereon appears dispersed under several major 
and minor heads in the budget and accounts. As a 
result, it has been found rather difficult to 
identify Plan schemes in the budget. As stated 
already, the procedure followed in exhibiting Flan 
expenditure also varies from State to State. The 
point has assumed importance in view of the recent 
decision to make the final adjustment of central 
assistance to States on the basis of audited figures 
of expenditure under the heads of development. 

(ii) The Working Group has given careful 
consideration to this aspect of Plan-budget-inter- 
gatton and is of the opinion that the problem can 
be successfully tackled only if changes both in the 
heads of account as discussed earlier and the heads 
of development and groupings of schemes thereunder 
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are brought about, The problem cannot be solved 
by amere change in the accounts heads. The work¬ 
ing Group considers that the pattern of heads of 
development also would require to be carefully 
gone into with a view to examining the schemes 
or groups of schemes at present nut under each 
head of development so that they may be rationally 
grouped together and arrm ged under meaningful 
categories. In this manner, the heads of develop¬ 
ment need to be recast so as to reflect collections 
of homogeneous groups of schemes . This may be done 
in such a manner that the heads of development 
and the groupings thereunder may correspond to 
the major or minor heads of account as proposed 
to be revised. In this connection the Working 
Group would like to point out that the new heads 
proposed depict the programmes/activities of a 
department or organisation. The heads of develop¬ 
ment have also been evolved to reflect major 
programmes or activities, Therefore, to the 
extent the minor heads are changed to corres¬ 
pond to activities, corresponding changes must 
necessarily be made in the heads of development 
also so that these may be properly correlated. 

It is, therefore, recommended that, as far as 
possible, the proposed major and minor heads 
should be considered for adoption for Plan 
purposes also. Rationalisation of the minor heads 
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to reflect the programmes of the departments,modi¬ 
fications and re-arrangements of major heads to 
correspond to departments and organisations as 
discussed earlier, a re-grouping of major heads 
under appropriate functional heads and a meaningful 
recasting of heads of development and groups of 
schemes thereunder to correspond to the new pattern 
of major and minor heads should eventually provide 
the base for a raooort between the Plan and the 
budget. 
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CHAPTER VI . 

AUDIT AMD LiCISLATIVB REVIEW . 

63. One of the consequences of performance budget¬ 
ing is the creation of a batter frame-work for more 
effective audit. Audit, at present, is confined to 
ensuring that the expenditure incurred confotms to 
the relevant provisions of the Act, Constitution 
and of the Laws made thereunder, that the expendi¬ 
ture is in accordance with the financial rules 

and regulations framed by competent authority, that 
there is sanction accorded by competent authority 
authorising the expenditure, that there is provision 
of funds to meet a given expenditure duly authorised 
by a competent authority and that the expenditures 
shown as having been disbursed were legally available 
for and applicable to the services or purposes to 
which they have been applied or charged. It has also 
to be ensured in audit that the expenditure incurred 
is with due regard to the general principles of 
financial propriety. 

64. In the context of the large scale activities 
of Government and the accent on planned economic 
development, there has been a large increase in the 
dimensions and complexities of public expenditure. 

In the present-day conditions, therefore, it is not 
enough that audit is conducted merely to ensure 
legality, regularity or propriety of individual 
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transactions. It has also to ensure 


that the expenditure results in achieving the 
performance expected from i t aid that it has 
been incurred efficiently and economically. 

65. The Comptroller & Auditor General has 
been cmite aware of the importance of such an 
efficiency or performance audit apart from audit 
of the conventional type. Several measures have 
been we understand introduced to strengthen such 
an audit. Performance budgeting facilities the 
task of =nach an efficiency-cura-performance audit 
and makes it more purposeful. Besides ensuring 
that the legal requirements have been compiled 
with, performance budgeting provides audit with, 
opportunities to evaluate how well and bow efficiently 
the executive agency or the management had per¬ 
formed its assigned responsibilities. Through 

a classification of governmental operations 
in terms of activities and programmes and 
the co-relation of financial and physical 
aspects of every activity duly supported by 
work-load indication^.targeted programmes 
and physical accomplishments audit is enabled 
to conduct a systematic review towards the 
evaluation of executive performance. 

66. As indicated earlier, performance Parliamentary 

scrutiny of 

budget would facilitate a better scrutiny budget requests 
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and understanding by the legislature. Some of the 
deficiencies of our conventional budgets have been 
referred to in Charter II . As stated therein, 
though improvements have been made from time to time 
towards making the budget more informative by adding 
’notes on important schemes' etc., a comprehensive 
picture of the activities is not available at one 
place in the budget. Relevant informal! on has to be 
collected from different places such as the expla¬ 
natory Memorandum, notes <-n important schemes and 
other data furnished in the different documents. 

It is obvious that a budgetary presentation, giving 
at one place all relevant aspects of the programmes 
and activities of a department, will be more helpful 
to the Legislature for ourposes of scrutiny and 
approval. The merit of performance budgeting lies 
in facilitating a better review and appraisal of the 
performance of a department. Thus it strengthens 
rather than weakens the legislative control, 

67, Under the constitution, the Comptroller & 
Auditor General submits his reports relating 
to the accounts to the President/Governor who 
causes them to be laid before the Parliament/ 
Legislature. The accounts submitted to the Legis¬ 
latures along with the audit reports embrace, besides 
the appropriation accounts, the whole of the 
accounts of the Union/States including the accounts 
of the receipts and of all transactions relating 
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to debt and remittance beads, These accounts 
bring out sum total of transactions and the 
actuals against budgeted amounts. 

68. The post budget review by Parliament 
is facilit atcd by the Audit Reports of the 
Comptroller & Auditor General who is also 
actively associated with the proceedings of 
the Public Accounts Committee which scruti¬ 
nises his reports. It is through the reports 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General and their 
subsequent examination by the Public Accounts 
Committee that the Legislature exercises a review 
of the expenditures incurred by the Executive 
out of the moneys voted by them. It is obvious 
that when the budget is framed and voted according 
to the activities and programmes with the promise 
of a certain performance or accomplishment for the 
money asked for, the Legislature should be enabled 
to judge better the actual performance of the 
Executive through the reports which bring out 
how far the Executive has been able to achieve 
the performance promised. So at the time of 
voting the subsequent year’s budget requests 
the legislator becomes better equipped to 
analyse and ask questions regarding programme 
and expenditures. The members of the Legis¬ 
lature are not only interested in ensuring that 
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the appropriations voted are not exceeded; they are 
also interested in reviewing the performance of 
the administrative agencies in their various fields 
This will be facilitated by performance budgeting 
and by a review of the operations through appro¬ 
priation accounts, audit reports, etc. 
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CHAPATSR VII 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

69. Our budgetary system has not adequately res¬ 
ponded to the demands made oni t by the greatly 
increasing dimensions and complexities of govern¬ 
mental operations as a result of development plan¬ 
ning. Having regard to the objectives of a budget 
and the need for reforms in the budgetary system 
so as to make it an effective instrument for the 
implementation of development plans, the technique 
of performance budgeting provides a method of budget 
formulation, presentation aid execution which has 
definite potential advantages. Ve, therefore, 
commend its adoption. However, in view of the cir¬ 
cumstances obtaining in our country^ “there will be 
certain problems of adaptation. Among these, mention 
may be made of the problems of accounting changes, 
the strengthening of administrative machinery, the 
improvements of methods and pr actices o f financial 
management and the training and equipping of the 
various officials concerned. Having regard to these 
and the changes involved, the introduction o f per¬ 
formance budgeting should be adapted to our con¬ 
ditions and requirements. 

70, The forking Group does not envisage performance 
budgeting to be only an additional or supplementary 
document to the existing budget. As explained in 
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para 28, the benefits of the new concept would not 
he realised if it does not no to the roots and 
remedy some of the deftciencics in c he existing 
nrocedures and practices. This will ha^en only 
if the new technique and system form an integral 
part of the budgetary structure. This, however, 
will not mean that the existing budgetary 
documents would ba replaced by an entirely 
new set of documents. On the contrary, the exist¬ 
ing documents would, in the main,continue, with 
such modifications as are indicated in Append!:: 

Ill B. Under the approach as envisaged by us, the 
budget document will have two main constituents, 
one the Performance Budget proper and the other 
the Demands for Grants. The latter document as 
obtaining now will undergo some changes. There 
would be, for example, modifications corres¬ 
ponding to the changes in the maior and minor 
heads of account as also in the rvcimary units 
of appropriation. These modifications would 
help a better presentation of the performance 
aspects of government spending. 

71 . The following are some of the important 
practical steps to be taken in connection with 
the introduction of this technioue: 

(a) The overall responsibility in the matter 

the 

of introduction ofhew technique should vest in 
the Finance Ministry and they should be assigned 
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the duty of planning and carrying out the process 
of conversion to the new system, I’he Unit 
work in ' at present un'er the Committee on Plan 
Projects(Planning Conr.iission) could provide the 
nucleus for buil.ling up a well-equip ie.l organisa¬ 
tion for this purpose* 

(b) The important points to be considered are 
the choice of the departments or organisations 
where performance budgeting should be introduced 
first, their timing, the manner in which it 
should be phased and the extent of refinements 
and adaptations to be made. For reasons already 
explained and having regard to the limitations 
of the institutional framework obtaining in our 
country, the introduction of performance budgeting 
should, in our opinion, be an evolutionary process 
to be developed, refined and extended over a 
number of years. In such a process of phased 
application, priority should be given to departments' 
or organisations directly involved in development 
programmes and activities. Or, alternatively, 
preference may be given to departments and 
organisations that spend the largest portion of 
the budget. Yet a third course open is to make 
conversion initially in certain organisations of 
each department and then gradually to extend the 
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system to the whole department. We feel that the 
best course would be to take up first those depart¬ 
ments and organisations involved in development 
programmes, which account for a sizeable part of 
development expenditure in the Plan and the budget. 

The introduction of the new technique may be initially 
confined to two or three departments. To begin with, 
we recommend that performance budgeting may be 
introduced in one department at the Centre which 
deals exclusively with a Central subject, e.g. 

Post and Telegraphs Department, and in another 
department which is operating both at the Centre 
and in the States. In the latter case, it should 
be introduced both at the Centre and in the States. 

In the context of the overwhelming importance 
of agricultural programmes in the country, we 
would suggest that the Departments of Agriculture 
at the Centre and in the States might, for 
example, be considered in this connection. The 
experience which will be gained in the working of 
the new technique will be valuable in considering 
its extension to other organisations and depart¬ 
ments. It will be useful to undertake a review 
of the progress made two to three years after 
the introduction of the experiment to facilitate 
such consideration. 

(c) Once the decision to introduce performance 
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budgeting in selected departments or organisa¬ 
tions is taken, steps should be taken to identify 
and analyse the objectives and functions of these 
departments or organisations on the lines required 
under performance budgeting and to ddVelop des¬ 
criptive accounts of the orogrammes and activities 
to meet presentation needs. This may preferably 
be done by a team of officers drawn, as far as 
possible, from the Ministry of finance, the 
Administrative Ministries/Departments concerned 
and the Management and Administration Division 
of the Planning Commission. In so far as the accoun¬ 
ting changes are concerned, these will neqd to be 
considered in close consultation with the Comptrolle: 
and Auditor General. 

(d) In respect of those departments where con¬ 
version should initially take place, their adminis¬ 
trative and financial management system covering 
the planning, programming, budgeting, reporting 
and evaluation should be strengthened with a view 

to adapting these to the requirements of performance 
budgeting. 

(e) As a part of the training and education 
programme, the Ministry of Finance may arrange t# 
prepare a comprehensive manual on performance 
budgeting covering the various issues and containing 
instructions of a practical nature for the guidance 
of those who will be connected with the budgetary 
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process as also the various other officers and staff 
at the Centre and in the States. 

(f) The installation of a performance budget requires 
a minimum basis for review of the financial requirements 
under programmes and activities in terms of appropriate 
workload data and other indices. Therefore, in respect 
of the selected departments, studies should be conducted 
with a view to determining how far their activities are 
capable of being quantified. For this purpose, the most 
appropriate methods of developing workload indicators, 
work measurement units, unit costs and other oerformance 
norms should be evolved by the joint efforts of the re¬ 
presentatives of the departments concerned and the Ministry 
of Finance, etc. 


(N.S. Pandey) 

(J.C. Luther) 

(A.G. Krishnan) 

(E.R.K. Menon) 

(S.S. Viswanathan) 


(A* Premchand) 
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APPSNDIX I 

CASS STUDY - A DEPARTMENT OF IABO U R & EMPLOYMENT 

PACT I 


EXTRACTS 

FROM 

TEE EXIST I M E BUDGET 
OF THE 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT 

(SEC ETARIAT AND DIRECTORATE GENERAL 
OF aiPLDYMENT & TRAINING) 
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introductory note 

The Ministry of Labour, Employment and 
Rehabilitation was constituted on 24th January, 1966, 
by amalgamation of the former Ministry of Labour and 
Employment and the Ministry of Rehabilitation. The 
reconstituted Ministry is organised in two departments, 
one deals with the work relating to the Labour and 
Employment and the other with Rehabilitation work. 
There is also a Pay and Accounts Officer attached to 
the Department of Rehabilitation. 

2. Six Demands are presented on behalf of the 
Ministry of Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation, 
five for expenditure met from Revenue and one for 
the Capital outlay. 

3. The Ministry proper and the Chief Inspector 
of Mines each have a Demand. In addition there is a 
demand for the Expenditure relating to labour and 
employment measures including provision for Labour 

Tribunals.Directorate General of Employment and 

Training and its organisation, National Employment 
Service and Training etc.. 


X X X X X X X X 
6. The total expenditure under the control of this 
Ministry is given below: 
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_ (In thousands of Rupees) 

Bud gat 

Estimate 

1966-67 

70-Ministry of Labour, 

Employment & Rehabilitation 

X x X X X X X X 

72-Labour and Employment 

XX X X X X X X 

_ Total _ 

7. Notes on Demands for Grants, a list of important 
items of non-Plan expenditure costing Rupees five lakhs 
and above included in the Budget for 1966-67 and notes 
on the schemes under the Ministry* s control are given at 
the end of the volume. 
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DEMAND NO. 70 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR, EMPLOYMENT AND 
REHABILITAT ION 


1, Estimate of the amount required in the year 

ending 31st March, 1967 to defray the charges 
in respect of the Ministry of Labour, 
Employment and Rehabilitation. 


Votedl Seventy Lakhs and Seventy-two Thousand Rupees 


II, Sub-Heads under which this Grant will be 
accounted for on behalf of the Ministry of 
Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation. 


Actuals Budget Revised Budget 
1964-65 Estimate Estimate Estimate 
_ 1965-66 1965-66 1966-67 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs 0 

Major Head "19" 

A-Department of Labour and Employment; 

A1 Secretariat. 

AlCl)-Pay of Officers. 

Al(2)-fay of Establishments. 

Al(3)-Allowances, Honoraria, etc. 

Al(4>-Other Charges 
A].(5)-Cost of Experts 
Al(6)-Lump provision for increase 
in Dearness Allowance. 

T otal-Sec retariat 

Total-Deptt. of Labour and Employment; 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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SCHEDULE I 

This Demand includes Provision for Plan 
Expenditure on the following items s- 


Actuals Budget Revised Budget 
1965-66 Estimate Estimate Estiiate 
1965 -66 196 5- 66 1966 -67 


Major Head "19'' 

A-Department of Labour and Employment. 

Al- Secretariat • 

Al( l) iPay of Officers 
Al(2)-Pay of Establishments 
Al( 3)-Allowances, Honoraria, etc. 

Ai(4)-Other Charges 


Total-Department of Labour and Employment 


SCHEDULE II 

Details of provision made underlay cf 
Officers" and "Pay of Establishments" 


Numbers 
1965-1966 
-66 -67 


Budget 

Estimates 

19 6 5-66 


Rs, 


Budget 

Estimate 

1966-67 

Rs. 


Pay of Officers 

2 2 Secretary 

2 Additional Secretariats 

5 4 Joint Secretaries 

etc., etc. 


x 


x 


X 


X 


X 
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DIWAND NO. 72 
LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT 


1, Estimate of the amount required in the year ending 
31st March, 67 to defray the charges in respect or 
Labour and Employment. 


Voted: Twelve Crores, Seventy-two lakhs 
and Ninteen thousand rupees. 


Charged: Tan Thousand rupees 


II. Sub-Heads under which this Grant will be accounted 
for on behalf of the Ministry of Labour Employment 
and Rehabilitation. 


Major Head "38" 


X X X X X X 

K-Employment and Training: Actuals 

1964-65 

K.I-DJ,rector General of _ 

Employment and Training 

K. 1(1)Pay of officers. 

K. 1(2) Pay of Establishments: 

K,1(3)Allowances, Honoraria, etc. 

K.l(4)0ther Charges 

K.1(5)Local cost of foreign experts 


Budget 

Estimate 

1965-65 


Ravi sed 
Estimate 


lv65-66 


Budget 

Estirna' 


jLa&ZZsL 


Total- Director General, etc. 

K.2-Central Training Institute 
for instructors: 

K.2(l) - Pay of officers, 

K.2(2) - Pay of Establishments. 

K.2(3) - Allowances, Honoraria, etc. 
K.2(4) - Other charges. 

K.2(5) - Purchase of equipment 
K.2(6) - Trade Testing 
K,2(7) - Material and equipment under 
the Special Project Fund of 
the U.N;0, 

K,2(7)(l) - Incidental charges, 

K,2(8) - Equipment under I.L.O.AID: 

K. 2(8)0) - Incidental Charges 

K,2(9)-Material and equipment under 
T ,C .A. programme: 
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Actuals Budget Revised Budget 

1964-65 Estimate Estimate Estimate 

1965-66 1965-66 1966-6?_ 


K,2(9)(l) - Incidental Charges 
K.2C10) - Stipends 

K.2(ll) - Preliminary expenditure 

in connection with the 
Fourth Plan 

K.2(12)- - Equipment from United States 

Agency for International 
Development 

K.2( 12) (1) - Incidental Charges 

Total - Central Training Institute 

K.3-National Council for Training 
of Vocational Trades. 

K .4-National Employment Service and 
Training! 

K.4( l)-Purchase of reserve stock 

K .4(2)-Mine Mechanisation Training 
Institute 

K. 4(3)-Inspection Staff of Mine 
Mechanisation Institute 

Total-National Employment etc. 

K.5-Apprenticeship Training Scheme 

K.5(l)-?ay of officers 

K.5(2)-Pay of establishments 

K c 5(3)Allowances, Honoraria, etc. 

K*5(4)-Other Charges. 

K.5(5)-Central Apprenticeship Council, 

T otal-Apprenticeship, etc• 

K,6-Area manpower studies. 

K.7-Central Staff Training and 
Research Institute. 

K.8-Central Institute for Research 

and Training in Employment Service. 

K.8(l) - Pay of officers. 

K.8(2) - Pav of establishments. 

K.8(3) - Allowances, Honoraria, etc* 
K.8(4) - Other Charges. 

Total- - Institute for Research etc. 
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Actuals Budget Revised 
1964-65 Estimate Estimate 
_ 1965-66 1965-66 

K.9-Special Employment Exchange 
for displaced persons. 

K.*3(l)-Pay of officers 
X,9(2)-Pay of establishments 
K,9(3)-Allowances* Honoraria, ate. 
K.9(4)-Other Charges. 

Total-Special Employment Exchange 

K.10- Employment and Training Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation Centres„ 

K.H- Regional Directorates of Training 

Total-Employment and Training. 


B<idget 

Sstimat 

JL9£6d&.' 
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SCHEDULE I 

This Demand includes provision for Plan Expenditure on 

the following items: 

Major Head "38" 

X X X X X 

Actuals Budget Revised Budget 
1264-65 Estimates Estimates Estimates 
1265-66 1965-66 1966-67 


K^-Employment and Trainings 
K.1-Director General of Employment 
and Training 

K.l(l) - Pay of officers* 

K,l(2) - Pay of establishments 
K,l(3) - Allowances, Honoraria etc. 
K.l(5)-- local cost of foreign experts. 

Total - Director General of 

Employment and Training 

K.2-Cantral Training Institutes 
for instructors 

K.2(l) - Pay of officers* 

K.212) - Pay of establishment, 

K.2(3) - Allowances, Honoraria, etc. 
K,2(4) - Other Charges, 

K,2(5) - Purchase of equipment. 

K.2(6) - Trade testing. 

K.2(7) - Material and equinment 

under the Special Project Fund 
of the U.N.O. 

K.2(7)(l)-Incidental charges. 

K.2(8)-Equipment under I.L.O, AID: 

K,2(8)Cl) Incidental charges. 

K,2(S)-Material and equipment under 
T ,C.A, programme: 

K,2(9)(l)-Incidental charges, 

K.2(10)-Stipends 

K # 2(ll)-Preliminary expenditure in 
connection with Fourth Plan 

K.2(12)-Equipment from United States 
Agency for International 
Development: 

K,2(12)(1)-Incidental charges 

Total-Training Institutes. 

K,4-National Employment Service 
and Training' 
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Ac Mai s Budget Revised 
1964-65 Estimates Estimates 

_ 196 5-66 1965-65 


K«4(2)-Kine Mechanisation 
Training Institute 
K (( 4(3)-Inspection staff of Mine 
Mechanisation Institute 

Total^National Employment service 
and training. 

K,5~Apprenticeshio Training Scheme I 
K.5(l) - Pay of officers. 

K.5(2) - Pay of. establishments. 

K.5(3) - Allowances*. Honoraria f etc. 

K.5(4) - Other Cnargss, 

Total - Apprenticeship, etc, 

K.6-Area manpower studies 
K.7-Central Staff Training and 
-Research Insitute 

K ,8-Central Insitute for Research 

and Training in Employment Service 

K,8(l) - Pay of officers. 

K.8(2) - Pay of establishments 

K.8(3) - Allowances, Honoraria, etc. 

K,8(4) - Other Charges, 

Total-Cental Institute for Research 

and Training in Employment Service. 

K.9-Special Employment Exchange for 
disposal persons^ 

K.9(lJ - Pay of officers. 

K.9(2) - Pay of establishments, 

K,9(3) - Allowances, Honoraria etc, 

K,9(4.) - Other Charges, 

Total - Employment Exchanges 

K.10. - Employmait and Training vocational 
Rehabilitation Centres, 

K.ll, - Regional Directorate of Training, 
Total — Employment and Training. 


Budget 

Sstim 

1 966- 


x 


x 


X X 


X 


X X 


crs ca 
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Details 

Numbers 

1565-66 

1 


SCHEDULE II 

of provisions made under "Pay of officers 
"Pay of establishments" 


Budget Budget 

Estimate Estimate 
1966-67 PAY OF OFFICERS 65 -66 65-67 , 

Rs. As. 

1 Director General 

and Joint Secretary 
etc., etc s 


XX XX XX XX XX 
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HOTaS ON B.POOTANT SCHEMES 
X X X X 

CENTRAL TRAINING INSTITUTES FOR INS TR UCTORS 

The Institutes are intended to improve the 
calibre of the Instructors/Staff of the Industrial 
Training Institutes and Institutions run by Industrie 
establishments in the public and private sectors, ^t 
the end of the Second Plan, there were four institute 
situated at Kanpur, Naw Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay, 
with a capacity of 686 seats. The recurring 
expenditure on these seats ia outside the Third Plan, 

The Third Plan envisaged opening of three new 
Institutes at Madras, Ludhiana and Hyderabad and 
expansion of the total capacity in all the Institutes 
to 1, 932 seats. This target has been achieved. To 
strengthen the programme, foreign assistance has bean 
secured in terms of equipment and experts from U.N, 
Special Fund and T J ,S „A ,1 C D, The monetary allotment 
under the Third Plan is 2s, 450 lakhs, which includes 
Rs, 296.40 lakhs on development of land and construc¬ 
tion of buildings. The expenditure on construction 
of buildings is controlled by the Ministry of Works 
and Housing, The entire balance of monetary allotment 
of Rs, 153.60 is likely to be expanded by 1965-66. 

The Fourth Plan envisages expansion of the 
capacity in all the existing Institutes by 1,172 
seats of which 660 seats have been sanctioned to be 
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introduced from October, 1965 as advance action of Fourth 
Fourth Plan. 

A provision of Rs, 65 lakhs under Plan 
and of Rs, 50 lakhs under Non-Plan has been made 
in the Budget Estimates for 1966-67 for purchase 
of equipment and machinery and for recurring 
expenditure, raw materials, ate, 

CRAFTSMEN TRAINI NG SCHEMES 

These schemes are intended to train 
craftsmen in engineering and non- engineering trades. 

Prior to the commencement of the Third Plan there 
were 163 Industrial Training Institutes with a total 
seating capacity of 42,685, The recurring expenditure 
on these schemes is outside the Third Plan. 

The Third Plan envisaged the introduction of 
58,846 seats by setting up 156 new Industrial Training 
Institutes and also by expanding the existing Institutes. 
By the end of October, 1965, 181 new Industrial Training 

Institutes have been set uo. Th-i total s anting capacity 
of tha 344 Industrial Training Institutes (including 
those existing at the end of Second Plan) was 1,04,398. 
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APPENDIX I 

% 

CASS STUDY - A DEPARTMENT OF IABQUR & EMPLOYMENT 

part ii 

PROPOSED BUDGET 
OF THE 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR & EMPLOYMENT 

under 

PERFORMANCE BUDGETING 
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A- Parformance Budget 
Cl) Introductory Note 

The Ministry of Labour, Employment and 
Rehabilitation was constituted on the 24th January, 
1965 by amalgamation of the former Ministry of 
Labour and Employment and Ministry of Rehabilitation, 
The reconstituted Ministry is organised in two 
departments, one dealing with the work relating to 
Labour and Employment and the other with the 
Rehabilitation work. The objectives of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labour and Employment are briefly given 
in section (ii), 

2, A list of organisations under the Depart¬ 
ment of Labour and Employment is given in section 
(iii) . 

3, The major programmes and activities of the 

Deptt,, the provision in the annual Plan and the 

corresponding provisions in the budget are given 
/ \ Is 

in section Civ), This/intended to facilitate Plan- 

budget correlation. 

4, The financial requirements of the Depart¬ 
ment under each of organizations referred to in 
section (iii) are indicated in terms of their 
programmes and activities, supported by detailed 
explanatory narrations, work load factors, targets, 
accomplishments, etc. in section (v), In addition, 
the financial requirements in terms of the objects 
of expenditure constituting primary units of 
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appropriation are also given under each organisation. 

5. The total expenditure under the control 

of this Department is given below; 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Demand Budget Estimates 

1966“67 

Revenue 
Capital 

^Grants to States/ 

Union Territories. 

*Loans and Advances. 

demands under Ministry of Finance 

(ii) Objectives and Function s 

The Department of Labour and Employment 
is mainly concerned with subjects like welfare of 
labour, trade unions, industrial and labour disputes, 
factory labour and unemployment. It is responsible for 
laying down policy for the whole of India in such 
matters while implementation of the policy is the 
responsibility of the State Government concerned, 
subject to the control and direction of the Central 
Government, In respect of the labour employed in 
railways, major ports, mines and oil fields appearing 
in the Union list, however, the Centre carries full 
responsibility. The Department also participates in 


1645 o 157 
33„630 

743,733 

73,870 

Total 2496,45 
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international labour conferences and is concerned 
with the ratification of international labour 
conventions. *t is also responsible for the 
employment and training of all categories of 
persons. The main programmes of the Department 
are as under J- 

Industrial Relations 

Wage Boards 
Labour Welfare 
Workerst Education 
Research and Statistics 
Labour Conferences 
Employment & Training 
General Services5 

General Administration 

Contributions and Leans 

Other Special items. 

The outlay under the above heads for 66-67 
is given in section (iv). 

These programmes are carried out by the 
administrative organisations listed in section (iii). 


Ciii) List of Organisations 

(i) Secretariat 

(ii) Dirdctorate General of 
Employment and Training, 
etc, etc e 


(Note:- The various organisations, attached 

offices, etc. of the Department whose 
financial requirements are presented 
in the budget may be listed here). 
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Pmararmes u Activities; Plan and overall Bud get provisions 1966-67 . , 

——j --- U-s. in lakhs; 


Programmes and 
Activities 


Outlay orogosed 
in the Annual 
Plan 


Buadvat 1 revisions. PlanJ 


^ntrcX" 


f ^penditure fftrnnts A Grants * loans ATotal * ? x ^ n 

I awenuai C-.-it.nl L to „ s ' ;at3S 5 to u . }| lan . | IW 

if A& Union * others rotates AProvi- * 

A A Terri tor- A J6c Uni- f slon ? 

A f A ieslHaior f f on tin the § 


$ Budget | Total 

A Provi- A Budget 


A provision 
| 1966-67 
I (Col irons 
I 8 to 9) 


A head 7 A) § 


L Uil fi JUil UAIt: v 

^Tarri- fBuedget* 
tories f (Column? 

I * n j _-j X 
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1 234567 8 S 10 

£« Geneva? Sarnie as 

1, General Ac 1 aind strati on ------ - 25.432 25.432 

2* Contriert*ons & Leans 18.000 - 18.000 _ - - 18.000 87.308 105.008 

3. S>eecia! itams - - - _ - - 824.536 824.636 

1435.280 95.854 44.320 732.450 11.342 - 883.567 1612.483 2496.450 


..'etas. Cl) This statemant covers only tha activities of the Department of Labour and Employment at tha 

Centra. To gat an overall picture under a programme/activity taking into account tha 
expenditures incurred by other departments such as P.tf.D. etc., a consolidated reviaw should 
be given at tha beginning of tha min Performance Budget by the Central Budgeting Agency, 

(2) This does not take into account special area Demands controlled by the Home Ministry. 

(3) In cases where columns 2 and 8 do not tally, suitable explanation for the variations should 
be given with a view to bringing about rapport between Plan and Budget. 

(4) This statemant needs to be .support ad by a brief write up about the overall physical 
programmes and accomplishments under each programme indicated therein. 
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(v) Financial requirements and performance analysis 

of the organisations, 

(in lakhs of Es.) 

(a) Secretariat. E.iS. (65-66) 28.56 

B.a.(66-67) 32.63 

Policy formulation, executive direction and 

G moral Edtnini stration. 

The secretariat of the Department of labour and 
Employment with Secretary to Government as its 
administrative head is mainly concerned with policy 
formulation and axic-’tiva direction. In addition* the 
house keeping operations and general administration 
form part of the work of the Secretariat, The 
particulars of the number of officers and staff in 
the Dapt. of Labour and Eimlo'anent (Excluding D.G.E&r) 
are given below: - 


Particulars 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

l 


1364-65 


s 

Ji 


1365-66 


1366-67 


X 

A 

-t- 


A 

l 

A 

A 

I 


h: 

S 

A“ 

l 

, K 

i s 


(a)Noi of officers 


as on 31st March 

88 

74 

76 

(b)No.of staff as 
on 31st March 

333 

ot>5 

372 

(c)Total Secretariat 
(in lakhs of Es.) 

27.160 

28.560 

32.69 

(d)Total expandit ie 
of the department 

10,29,925 

12,65.480 

1344.265 

(aJ % of (c) to (d) 

2.6 

2.3 

2.4 
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(b) Directorate Ge neral of Employment and Trainings 

Programme and Performance 
A: Authority. Scone and Objectives 

The organisation of the Directorate Genaral 
of Hesettlament and Employment was created in 1945 for 
the resettlement of released war service personnel. The 
organisation was also entrusted with the task of adminis¬ 
tering the national employment service and the training of 
craftsman and instructors to meet the growing demand for 
craftsmen in the country. 

2. On the recommendation of the Training and 

Employment Service Organisation Committee (Shi.va -tao 
Committee.), the administration of the employment exchanges 
and training centres was transferred to States with effect 
from the 1st November 1956. The Directorate General is now 
responsible for the laying down of policies, procedures, 
standards and for overall coordination of employment and 
training programmes throughout the country. On the 
recommendations of the Estimates Committee (88th ileoort 
1959-60), the organisation was redesignated as "Directorate 
General of Employment and Training". 

In the matter of employment, the activities 
include the organisation of the national employment 
service for the purpose of placement, vocational guidance, 
employment counselling, collection and dissemination of 
information relating to the employment market on a 
continuing basis evolving aptitude tests for admission of 
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o£ trainees to the Industrial Training Institutes 
and ad hoc manpower studies and surveys. The Training 
Schemes are cone a me i with the training and supply 
of craftsman, crafts*- ins tree tors and apprentices* 
Special programmes are organised for the training 
of instructors required for both industry and 
institutes and also for giving part-time training 
to the existing workers. A start has also been made 
in the organisational programmes r or the training 
of supervisors. In short, the objectives of the 
organisation can be stated as follows:~ 

1. Development of national employment services 
for fuller use of human resources, 

2. Institution of training schemas to provide 
wall trained shilled labour force for 
industries. 

The work of the organisation and the activities 
under the above two programmes are indicated below: 

1, Employment : 

t) t olicy formulation and executive direction 

ii) Employment Exchanges 

iii) Employment assistance to displaced persons 

iv) Employment Research and Training 

v) Employment assistance to workers for 
coalfields, Iron ore nines (Labour Dent, 
Gorakhpur) 

vi) Employment studies 

vii) locational Rehabilitation Centres. 

2. Training: 

i) Policy formulation and executive direction 
ii) Training of craftsmen 

Central Secto r 

Mines Mechanisation 
Training Institutes 



State Sector 
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a) Institutional (Industrial Training 
Institutes) 

b) Inplant (Apprentices) 

c) Training of craft Instructors 

d) Training of apprentices 

The expenditure an the headquarters 
organisation of the D.G. 'SAT and the Central Institute 
for training and employment is borne entirely by the 
Government of India who is responsible for policy* 
procedures, evaluation, training employment 
officers and instructors and trade tests. The entire 
provision for these activities is made in the central 
budget. The expenditure on Siaployment and Training 
Schemes in the States is shared between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and State Governments in the ratio of 
60% to 40% respectively. The State Governments are 
responsible for day to day administration of field 
units. The Central share of this expenditure only 
is indicate! in respect of such activities which are 
shared between the Central and State Governments. 

The following are the financial recruitments 
of the organisation for the year 1966-67. 
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TABLE I 

B. fimoscial ftsoqiaEhawrs for the year 

1966-67 


(Figures in RsJ 
BTST 


10,80,200 11,70,500 

98,00,000 87,50,000 
1,90,000 2,50,000 

•• ■ • ’ ’ v .-'s 

5,73,500 5,88,400 


69,200 


Programme by Activities XeEuals .B.E.- TXl 

164-65) (65-66 ) (1965-66) (1966-67) 

1* Employment 

i) Policy formulation 
and executive 
direction 

ii) Employment Exchanges 

iii) Employment Research and 
Training 

iv) Employment assistance to 
workers for coalfields, 

~ ror * Ore mines( labour 
Dept, Gorakhpur) 

v) Employment assistance to 
• displaced persons 

^ Employment studies 
vii) Vocational Rehabilitation 
Centres 

im Trainin g 

"■ i) Policy formulation and 
executive direction 

ii) Training of craftsmen 
Central Sector 

Piine§ Mechanisation 
draining Institutes 

State Sactoy 

a) Institutional (Industrial ) 

' . _ v \ gaining Institutes, ) 

implant (Apprentices) ) 

iii) Training of Cra^t-Instructors 

iv) Training of apprentices 

Total: 


89,900 

5,000 

25,1 


11,01,000 11,40,400 


8,62,900 7,59,000 


9,83,45,000 8,93,45,000 

80,87,100 1,15,17,900 

_ 2 j 59 ,100 * 2 . 7 fi. 40 n 

12,03,68,000 ^1739^1?,500‘ 


- Nota. Actuals for 64-65 and 3.2. for 65 . 66 could 

ba collactod octivitywise for want of time. * 






Object Classification 

1, Establishment charges 

. stk Officers 
b) Stjiff 

2. Travel 

3. Equipment 

4, Stipends 

5 . Trade T ^sting 

6. Other charges 

7. Preliminary expendi¬ 
ture on Fourth Plan 

8. Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation Centres 

Grants to States 


Sources of FinancingS 

De mand Np.72* 

U'iajor head, 1,1 38 H ) 
(Revenue) 

Demand No.31 Major 
head ‘*74'' (Grants 
to States) 


Recoveries 

1) Recovery from the 
employers on account 
of Gorakhpur Labour 

2) Recovery from Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilita¬ 
tion ^dmn. of U.S. 
Government. 
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K.JS..V. ivoo-oo/ 
"1^ C o st 

1 f5o7 

iJ # ttl m i. JKJSJ t * 

Cost 

264 19,28,000 

1711 40,67,400 

305 

1775 

24,59,700 

49,81,200 

2,52,000 


2,48,500 

32,22,100 


50,60,500 

1,13,000 


1,09,200 

19,500 


22,100 

24,02,300 


29,11,800 

2,18,700 


- 

- 


25,000 

10,81,45,000 


9,80,95,000 

- iijsspssTm- 


11,39, 17 ,5u0 

1,22,28,000 


1,58,22,500 

10,81,45,000 


9,80,95,000 

12,03,68,000 


11, 39,17,500 

R.E(1965-66) I 

B. 

E.( 1966-67) 

No„ Cost A 

No, 

Cost 

5,73,500 


5,88,400 



25,000 

5,73,500 


’ 6,13,400 


T otal:- 
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C. SSPiiJiiTIOM OF FINANCIAL m. UIAEMENTS 


l. ia-ipLO YMisHr a, a b 0 e. 

™ “ (65-66) (56-67) 

i) Policy Formula¬ 
tion and execu¬ 
tive direction. 10,80,200 ll p 70,500 

The Directorate General is responsible for the 
laying down of policies, procedures, standards and for 
overall coordination of employment and training 
programmes throughout the country. The two main v 
activities are Employment Service and Training. Some of 
the officers such as the Director of Employment Exchange, 
etc. are solely attending to the work of employment while 
officers such as the Director of Training, Deputy 
Directors of Training are attending to the work relating 
to training. Apart from these officers who are either 
attending to the work relating to the employment services 
or training, the Director General and secretariat staff 
under him are attending to the work of both emoloyment 
and training. The pay and allowances of officers of the 
last group has been divided between these two programmes, 
Employment and Training, in the ratio of 30.70. The 
portion relating to "Employment*‘ is shown under this 
activity. 

ii) Employment Exhcn^ges R.E. B.E. 

(1965-66) (1966-67) 

Central share of 

expenditure 98,00,000 87,50,000 

The Fourth Plan envisages that the activities 
of manpower and employment schemes will be expanded and 
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Improved upon. 

<£ These fibres represent 60 % share of the Central 
Government on all Employment Schemes including 
State Headquarters in States except Union Territory 
Governments and Union Territories and Schemes under 
Third Plan which are exclusively financed by State 
Governments during Fourth Flan period. 

Some of the relevant work indices are given below: 


T ABLE - II 

1964-6 5 1965-66 ^966^67 

, \ _ . ,- - „ (as on 31st (As on 31st (As on 30th 

(.a/ Details of exchanges March, 1965) march 1966) Sep 0 1966) 


1. Number of employment 
exchanges 


344 


35 1 370 


2. University Employment 
Information & Guidance 


Bureau 

29 

3, Colliery Exchanges 

7 

4. Project Employment 
Exchanges 

8 

5. Special Employment 

8 

6. Employment Information 
and assistance Bureau in 
Development Blocks 199 

(b) Performance of 
Exchanges 


1. Registration 

38,03,185 

2, Vacancies 
notified 

9,23,296 

3. Submission 

36,30,898 

4, Placements 

5,51,927 

(c) Working of Exchanges 



Details of meetings 
'State-wise and Excha n gewise 


37 37 

7 7 

10 10 

9 9 

202 202 

39,42,698 x 

9,30,306 x 

37,39,544 x 

5,69,148 x 


Information not available 


(held by the special Committees 
appointed in various States to 
enquire into complaints from 
Employment seekers and to examine 
the fairness of the waiting in 
exchanges). 



1964-65 


1966-67 
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(d) Vocational 'Guidance 
a nd Emplo y ment 

(T ou ns olTTng 


1» Number of sections 
established up to 
the end of the 
periods, 133 

2. Number of applica¬ 
tions guided in 

groups. 4,30,802 

3, Number of appli¬ 

cations guided by 
individuals at 
the Employment 
Exchanges 14,457 


4. Number of appli¬ 
cants who were 
given occupation¬ 
al information 1,98,718 


1965-6 6 


166 X 

4,59,530 x 


18,194 x 


2,30,392 x 


x-Information will be available at the close of 
the year 1966-67 


Cii) Employment 
7<esearch and 
Training 


R.E 

(1965-66) 

1,90,000 


B.E 

(1966-67) 

2,50,000 


The expenditure is in respect of the Central 
Institute for Research and Training in Employment Service* 
The increase in the provision is due to an increase in 
number of training courses and the number of officers to 
be trained. Some of the work load data is given below: 

TABLE - III 


1964-65 


a. Number of train¬ 
ing courses 2 

b. Number of officers 

trained. 49 

c. Number of studies 

in the field of 
research N .A ., 


1965-6 6 1966-67 

6 7 

100 168 

25 


28 
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iv) E mploymen t 

X s sist a nce to 
Hi s olace d 
persons 


R.E 

( 63 ^ 66 ) 
69,200 


a .a . 

(66-67) 

89,900 


The expenditure is in respect of Employment Exchanges 

for displaced persons from East Pakistan,, 


TAB LE - 1/ 

65 -6 6 66-67 


1, Number of displaced 
persons registered 


17,565 


2. 7acancies notified 

3, Placements 


Mot notified for 
E.P, Hs only 

1,009 


v) amployment assistance R e S, 

t o workers for coal- (65-66) 

“fields f Iron Ore I'd res 
(labour Depot, Gorakhpur) 5,73,500 


x 


X 

3,E. 

(66-67) 

5,88,400 


The expenditure is in respect of Gorakhpur Labour Depot 
and is recovered from the employers. 


TAB IS - V 

65-66 6 6-67 

a. Number of workers 

recruited for employ¬ 
ment in coalfields etc, 13,754 x 

b. Amount of money remitted 

to the families of workers 1,35,30,425 x 

c. Number of patients 

treated at the Hospital. 208 x 


x - Information will be available only after 
the close of t^e year 1966-67, 

vi) Employment studies 65-66 66-6 7 

_ 5 , 000 

Number of studies made 4 6 

related 

The studies made during 1965-66/to (i) Employment 

situation in India - a district wise analysis, (ii) Integrated 
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stud tes in Employment, Unemployment and Manpower Plann¬ 
ing, (iii) occupational pattern and manpower require¬ 
ments in fertiliser industry and (iv) report on 
occupational pattern of employees in the private sector. 

The studies proposed to be made during 1966-67 
include inter-alia (i) Coverage of gaps in employment 
market information March-June 1966, (ii) Improvement of 
statistics on employment in construction industry, 
vii) 


Vocational 
Rsh abilitati on 
Centres 


R, 

(65' 


■ 66 ) 


B.K. 


25 s 000 


The provision is in respect of two centres which are 
proposed to be set up at Bombay and Kyderbad with the 
assistance of the Rehabilitation Administration (U.S. 
Government) to assist the rehabilitation of 
physically handicapped persons. 


2. TRAINING 

i) Policy formulation 
and executive dire¬ 
ction 


R.E. 

( 65-66 ) 


11 , 01,000 


B.E 

(66=67) 


11,40,400 


Please see the remarks under(i) policy 


formulation and executive direction under Employment, 

These figures represent the portion relation to Training, 

ii) Training of Craftsmen RJE. B t E, 

(65-66) ( 66-67) 

Central Sector 

- k —— 

a. Mines Machanisation 

Training institutes 8,62,900 7,59,000 


State Sector 


b. Central share of 
Expenditure on 

Craftsmen Training 9,83,45,000 8,93,45,000 
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The Third Five Year Plan envisaged a large 
increase in the demand for craftsmen, 3y the end of 
the Second Plan period there were IS3 Industrial 
Training Institutes with 42,685 training seats. The 
recurring expenditure on these is outside the 
Third Plan. 

The Third Plan envisaged the addition of 
58,846 seats by setting up 156 new Industrial Trainin^ 
Institutes and also by expanding the existing 
institutes. On 31st March 1SS6 the total number of 
Industrial Training Institutes was 357 xtfith a total 
training capacity of 1,13,622, 

The Fourth Plan envisages opening of 112 new 
Industrial Training Institutes with a capacity of 
28,000. The existing institutes will be expanded by 
72,000 additional seats. 

(.The figures under R.E, 65-66 and B.E. 66-67 
represent 60/« share of the Central Government on all 
the training schemes including State Headquarters in 
States except Onion Territory Governments, Union 
Terrirotias and Model Training Institutes attached 
to Central Training Institutes for Instructors.^ 

The larger provision for the year 1965-66 
is due to the fact that for the last year of the 
Third Plan, the arrears of assistance for the Third 
Plan was paid. Relevant work load data is given 
below: 
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TABLE - VI. 


1964-65 
(*»t the end 
of March 1965) 


1965 -66 
(At the end 
of March, 1966) 


a * 


b. 

e. 

f. 

g. 


h. 


i. 


Number of industrial 


training institutes 313 

357 

Number of engineering 
trades 

29 

29 

Number of non-engineer¬ 
ing trades. 

22 

22 

Number of seats 
introduced in engineering 
trades 

92696 

108196 

Number of seats 
introduced in non¬ 
engineering trades 

5090 

5426 

Total number of seats 
in engineering and non¬ 
engineering trades 

97786 

113622 

Number of trainees 
passed out 

66405 

38580 


(Thera were two trade Tests in 
engineering trades in 1964-65) 


Total numberjaf 1st ?lan 2 nd Plan 3rd Plan 

Craftsmen trained 287737“ 3T7W~ '1,35,388 


Total Cost (Central + 

State) Not available 


Cost per Craftsmen Excluding the charges on account of 

non-recurring items of expenditure 
like the cost of buildings, tools, 
and equipment furniture, etc. this 
has been roughly worked out at 
&s. 78*10 per month. 


iii) Training 
Crafts 


k.E* 

(65-66) 


B.E. 

(66-67) 


Instructors 


80,87,100 1,15,17,900 
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The Third Plan envisaged (a,) the capacity of th 
four existing Central Training Institutes for craft- 
instructors would be raised from 586 to 1052 and (b) 
three more Central Training Institutes would be set 
ud to train 7800 instructors as against 2000 in the 
Second Plan. The allocation in the Third Plan was 
Rs» 4«5 crores. 

The Fourth Plan envisages expansion of the 

capacity in all the existing institutes by 1172 seats 

of which 660 seats have been sanctioned from October 

1965 as advance action of the Fourth Plan. The 

allocation in the Fourth Plan is Hs. 4,37 crores. 

The provision is for the seven Central Training 
Institutes for Instructors at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras", 
Nagpur, Hyderabad, Ludhiana and New Delhi. The 
training is imparted in 16 engineering trades and 4 
non-engineering trades in Building and Construction. 
The larger provision for the year 1966-67 is due to 
expansion or the capacity cf the C„T„Is, The provlsior 
includes the expenditure on Model Training Institutes 
for the training of craftsmen attached to the 
Institutes at Calcutta, Hyderabad, Kanpur and Ludhiana. 
These figures do not include expenditure on construc¬ 
tion of Central Training Institute buildings which 
are provided under the civil works budget. 

Lome of the workload information is given belowl 
TABLE - VII 

a. No. of training 64-65 65-66 66-67 

institutes for 

instructors 7 77 

b. Total capacity 1948 2380 2608 

c. Number of Instructor 2842 1561 

trainees who oassed 

ou t * la he re were 2 trade 

tests) 


x 
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d. Number of Craft 

Instructors trained 


e. Total passed out so 
far. 


1st Plan 

1002 

11223 

(31.3.66) 


f. No. of Central/State 
Officers trained as 
projectors of Super¬ 
visory Development 
programmes. 


2nd Plan 3rd Plan 
2589 7159 

- x 

24 24 


x - Information will be available after 
the close of the year. 


iv) Training of 
apprentices 


N,E. B, 

(65-66) ( 66-67) 

2,59.100 2*76,400 


The provision is in respect of expenditure incurred by 
the Central Government on the offices of the Central 
Deputy Apprenticeship Adviser (Regional). In addition, 
expenditure on the training apprentices is incurred by 
the State Governments which is shared between the Central 
and State Governments in the ratio of 60:40, The central 
share of expenditure is included under training of crafts¬ 
man. Separate figures for apprentices are not available. 


Upder the Apprenticeship Act 1961 which was 
enacted in December 1961 8 Training programmes in 14 designated 
trades commenced from 1st January 1963, Subsequently, 1J aa it1anal t: 
were dasionat and training in.these started with effect frora 1st Jan 

1964. Some dork load cl f_^vill balow: 


a) Number of trades in 64-65 65-66 66-67 

• . m . . m a m 11 11 - — * “^“ 


which training is given 

26 

27 

40 

(upto Sept.66) 

b) Number of apprentices under¬ 
going training at the and of 
the period. 

17322 

26204 

27206 

(30,6.66/ 

c) Number of industries brought 
under the purview of the Act 

127 

127 

127 

d) Total number of Apprentices 
trained 



7000 

e) Total cost so far 



Separate figures 


not available, 
expenditure combine 
under craftsmen 
trained schemes# 
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C- Demands fog Grant s 

Demand No *_ Revenue 

Estimate of the amount required In the 
year ending 31 s t March, 1967 to oaf ray the charp.es 
in respect of Xabo ur and Emp l oyment Chirac tor 
TTanarai of Eqrloyiaent and training/" 

Voted: 

Charged: 

Sub-Heads under which this grant will 

be accounted for on behalf of "the De?tt a of._ 

labou r tx EInploynentT 


Description victuals B„b, 3.E, 

(64-65) (65-66) (65-66X66-67) 


38-Labour & Employment (Major head) 

Training (Minor head) 

Directorate General & Employment 

and training (Group headJ 

1'raini re’ of Appr e ntices ( Sub-group head) 

Plan Establishment charges 
“ T ravel 

Other charges (sub-heads) 

Non-Plan 

Establishment charges 

T ravel 

Other charges 

Central Apprenticeship Council ( sub-heads ) 

Notes:- 1. The above is only illustrative with reference 
to one minor head and sub-group head thereundei 

2, Under the technique of performance budgeting 
envisaged, there will be the main performance 
budget document in terms of organisations, the. 
activities, etc. in both financial and physical 
terns as illustrated in section (v). In 
addition, a separate part will be devoted to 
Demands for Grants as outlined above. 

3. It would appear advantageous to have one 
Demand for one major head operated by one 
Department. 

. As at present, Capital Demands will be 
separately presented. 


4 
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APPBNDTX I 


CASE STUDY-B D EPARTMENT OF AGRI CULT URECENTRE ) 


PROPOSED BUDGET 

OF THE 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
UNDER 

PERFORMANCE BUDGETING 


-s121:- 


Content s 

A -Performance Budget 

(i) Introductory note 

(ii) Objectives and Functions. 

(iii) List of Organisations. 

(iv) .Statement showing Plan, budget 
outlays by important programmes/ 
activities. 

(v) Financial Requirements and performance 

analysis of the Organisations. 

(a) Secretariat 

(b) Directorate of Extension 
and Training. 

(c) Exploratory Tube Wells 
organisation. 

(d) Delhi Milk Scheme 
etc. etc. 

XXX 

B- Economic Classification of the Budget 
C- Demands for grants; 
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A - Performance Budget 
(i) Introductory Note: 

The Ministries of Food and Agriculture and 
Community Development and Cooperation were amalgamated 
on the 24th January 1966. The Department of 
Agriculture is one of the four departments of this 
reconstituted Ministry. Its objectives and functions 
are briefly given in section (ii). 

2. A list of Directorates and Organisations under 
the Department of Agriculture is given in section (iii). 

3. The major programmes and activities of the 
Department, the provision in the annual Plan and 
the corresponding provisions in the budget are given 
±l section (iv) . This is intended to facilitate 
Plan-budget correlation. 

4. The financial requirements of the Department 
under each of the organisations referred to in 
section (iii) are indicated in terms of their 
programmes and activities, supported by detailed 
explanatory narrations, work load factors, targets, 
accomplishments, etc. in section (v). In addition, 
the financial requirements in terms of the objects 
of expenditure - constituting primary units of 
appropriations, are also given under each organisation. 


5 


The total expenditure under the control of this 





Department, demand-wise, is given below 


Demands 

Revenue 

Capital 

♦Grants to States/Union 
Territories 

♦Loans and Advances 


_ (Rs. in lakhs) 

Budget 

_ Estimates 66-»67 

2169.35 

10762.17 

4588.94 
16953.74 
Total: 34474.16 


♦Demands under Ministry of Finance, 


(Note: This note is only indicative in nautre and 
further amplification may be made depending 
on each situation). 
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(ii) Objecti ves and Function s 

The main objective of the Department of 
Agriculture is to co-ordinate the various programmes 
and activities under Agriculture and allied Services 
throughout the country with a view to maximising 
agricultural production by providing the requisite 
material inputs, technical know-how, etc. In 
addition, its responsibilities include the sponsoring 
and conducting of a wide range of research activities. 

These functions are carried out by the 
administrative organisations and directorates listed 
in section (iii). 

(Note: The write-up above on objectives and functions 

is only indicative. It requires elaboration). 



(iii) List of Organisations 


1, Secretariat 

2. Directorate of Extension and Training 

3. Exploratory Tube Wells Organisation 

4, Delhi Milk Scheme 

etc, etc, etc. 

(Note: The various organisations, 

directorates, attached offices, 
etc, of the Dept, whose financial 
requirements are presented in 
the budget may be listed here), 



(1'v) Depart me nt of Agriculture (Centre) 

P rogrammes and activities Plan and Overall Budget Provisions (1966-67) 


Programmes/ ] 

Activities j 

t 

i 

1 

! 

1 

| Provisionj 
| in the ; 

[Annual j 

[Plan j 

! 

! ! 

1 ! 

Direst I 

Revenue J 
> 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

■ i 

( 

Budget Provision (Plan} 

Expenditure Grants and Loans to 
"C api t al S t ate s/U T erri* t or ies 

[ Gfant'iTLoSiltfo^r of j 

| { |Grants& j 

j {Loans ' 

Cols, j 

, S& 6 | 

! _! 

Rs, in lakhs ) 

-1- 

{Budget I 

\ 

jRevenue 
[Totalj 

[Plan j j 

jProv-} J 

[isionj | 

1 in i j 

[Budget 1 

13+4+7)___1 

Provision. (Non--] 

[Capital', Grants! 

j&Loansj 

! ! 

i 

1 1 

3 lan) ! 

Total! Total J R 

non- j Budget; E 

plan Provi-j M 

iprovijsion A 

sion !(Cols f ! R 

(Cols 1 8+12) j K 

9 to i J S 

id 5 ; 

— W - 1 

- rsi -, — rsn m C53 16} . 17) . 

1 T9T nu) ixu . 


1, Agricultural 

De velopment- . 

(a) Direction and 

superintendence 

(b) Agricultural 
Farms and 
Improved 
Seeds* 

(c) Extension & 
Training 

(d) Intensive Agri¬ 
cultural Progra¬ 
mmes 

(e) Manures and 
Fertilisers 

(f) Agricultural 
Education 
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~ tit -m. (3) .(H-cst .m. m. rer" nr 

(g) Agricultural 
Engineering 

(h) Agricultural Experi¬ 
ments and Research 

(l) Agricultural Marke¬ 
ting 

(;}) Minor Irrigation 

(k) Plant Protection and 
Quarantine 

Cl) Land Development 

(m) Development of 
commercial crops 
and Horticulture 

(n) Colonisation 
Schemes 

(o) Miscellaneous 

Total: Agricultural 
Development 

I1« An imal Husbandary 

III. Da iry Development 
and~ Milk Sui;p3.y 

IV. Forest 

V. Fisheries 



m 


m 


muT m. 

VI, Others 

Grand Total 


M 


m _.(s ) l .""; (8) (jgy~ni) <iS) .<i3>__gg 


Note:- 

(1) This statement covers only the activities of the Dept* of 
Agriculture of the Centre. To get on overall picture under 
a programme/activity talcing into account the expenditures 
incurred b3 r other departments such as P,W,D, etc, a 
consolidated review should be given at the beginning of the 
main Performance Budget by the Central Budgeting Agency. 

(2) This does not take into account special area Demands contro¬ 
lled by the Home Ministry. 

(3) The broad heads under Animal Husbandry, Dairy Development & 
Milk Supply, etc, may also be broken into main activities as 
has been done for the head I- Agricultural Development. This 
has not been done in this statement as detailed study in 
these fields was not conducted, 

(4) In cases where columns 2 and 8 do not tally, suitable 
explanations for the variations should be given with a view 
to bringing about rapport between Plan and Budget. 

(5) For want of necessary data and time, figures have not been 
filled in the statement, 

(6) This statement needs to be supported by a brief write-up 

, . about the overall physical programmes and accomplishments 
under each programme indicated therein. 
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(v) Financial Requirements and Performance 
analysis of the organisations,. 

Secretariat : R.E,(65-56) R.E.(66-67) 

Rs.56.14 lakhs Rs.54.23 lakhs 

The Secretariat of the Department of 
Agriculture with the Secretary to Government as its 
administrative head is mainly concerned with evolving 
policy matters and giving executive directions. In 
addition, house keeping operations and general 
administration from part of the work of the Secretariat. 
The following table Indicates the staff position.: 



jj Particulars 

1 . . 

5 . 

YEA 

R 3 5 


| 64-65 

i 65-66 
? 

1 66-67 f 

5 (anticinated) ? 

(a) 

No.of officers as on 
31st March 

139 

146 

132 

(b) 

No.of staff as on 

31st March 

775 

779 

717 

(c) 

Total Secretariat 

expenditure 

(in lakhs of rupees) 

49.63 

56.14 

(R.E.) 

54.23 

(d) 

Total Revenue Expendi¬ 
ture of the Department 
(in lakhs of rupees) 

1467.44 

1432.71 

2173.88 

(e) 

% of (c) to (d) 

8 

3.9 

2.5 


Directorate of Extension 
(Programme & Performance) 

A: Authority. Scope and Objectiv e s: ^ 

With the inauguration of the National Extension 
Services and Community Development Blocks in 1952 
and the formation of the Ministry of Community 
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Development at the centre, the work of coordinating 
the training of Gramsevaks and Gramsevikas was entrusted 
to the Ministry of Food and Agriculture( now Ministry 
of Food, Agriculture, Community Development and 
Cooperation). For this purpose, a special Unit 
known as the Directorate of Extension and Training 
was formed in 1955 which functions as a part of 
the Ministry (Department of Agriculture). 

2. During the Second Plan Period, the problems of 
increasing agricultural production assumed greater 
importance. It was realised that more attention 
should be given to the application of the results 
of reaeearch to the cultivators’ field. This 
required a systematic flow of scientific 
information from tho research institutions under 
Agricultural Departments, Universities, National 
Institutes etc. to the Field Extonsion Agency 
under the development blocks. To ensure this, 
a close liaison was necessary between the 
Department of Agriculture and Community Development 
at the centre and concerned Departments in the States. 
Thus, the responsibility for the dual role, viz. 

(a) establishing continuous coordination between 
the activities of the Department of Agriculture 
and Community Development and (b) serving as an 
executive arm of the Department of Agricultural 
in coordinating food production efforts, was 



entrusted to the Directorate of Extension Training. 

3. The Directorate has been gradually strengthened 
to discharge effectively the increasing responsibilities. 
Apart from the Extension Training Unit, Farm 

Advisory Unit, Farm Information Unit and the Administra-* 
tive Unit established earlier, a new Unit known as 
the Intensive Agricultural District Programme Unit 
was added during 1961, This Unit is now looking after 
all the intensive Agricultural Programmes such as 
IADP, IAAP and HVP. Another Unit called Agricultural 
Implements Unit was also added in February, 1963 by 
transferring the implements development work being 
done in different sections in the Directorate, the 
ICAR and the Ministry. As such, at present, the 
work of the Directorate is divided into the above 
mentioned 5 technical units which function under the 
control of the Extension Commissioner in the Ministry. 

4. It is function of the Technical Units to 
initiate, process, guide, supervise and assist the 
extension agency in the States In the implementation 
of various programmes and schemes. The officers of the 
Directorate keep liaison with the State Governments, 
maintain close contact with their counter-parts in the 
States and visit the States and districts frequently 

to guide the field officers in the implementation 
of the various programmes. 
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132 

The financial requirements of the Directorate 


for the year 1966-67 are as follows 

• 

• 


B: Financial Reauirements (66-67) 



Pr o sc r amme s/Ac t ivi t ie s 

B.E. 

1966-67 
(Rs, in 

R.E; 

_19Sl r 67 
lakhs) 

1. Intensive Agricultural 

Programmes 

19,87 

45.77 

2. Extension and Training: 

a) Farm Advisory Services 3,40 

b) Extension Education and Trainirg 1.1,82 

c) Farm Information & Publicity 17.43 

d) General Administration 10,30 

3,68 

12.36 
17,83 

11.37 

3. Agricultural Engineering: 
a) Agricultural Implements 

0.71 

0.73 

Total: 

63,58 

91.74 

Add 

4. Grants to States 

91.56 

86.32 

5. imans to States 

6.00 

42.61 

Total: 

161.14 . 

220.67 

Objects 'of Expenditure: 

1. Establishment charges 

26.70 

26.63 

2. Travel 

2.03 

2.39 

3. Materials & Equipment 

5.03 

13.17 

4. Other charges 

29.82 

49.05 

5. Grants to States 

91.56 

86.32 

6. Loans to States 

6.00 

42.61 

Total:_ 

161.14 

220.67 


Sources of Financing: 

Demand No. 35 

1. Major Head ’31’ (Revenue rr> 

Budget) 63,66 

Demand No. 31 

2. Major Head '74’(Grants to States) 91.56 


3. 

4. 


Demand No. 125 

Major Head ’124’ (Capital Budget) 


Demand No. 123 
P.Loans & Advances 
State Governments 


to the ___ 
Total: 


0.02 

6.00 


91.72 

86.32 

0.02 

42.61 

220.67 


Note : The requirements for 66-67 should 

ordinarily have included the actuals 
for 64-65, B.E. and R.E. of 65r66. 

But in view of the time factor it 
had not been possible to work out 
these outlays by the above categories. 
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G: E xplanation of Financial Requirements: 

1• Intensi ve A gricultu ral Developm ent Programmes: 

Activities under this head comprise three 
major programmes, viz, the Intensive Agricultural 
District Programme (Package Programme), intensive 
Agricultural Area Programme and High-yielding 
Varieties Programme, The Intensive Agricultural 
District Programme which was introduced in 1960-61 
in seven districts to "begin with, now covers 18 
districts in the country. The programme has the object 
of demonstrating the potentialities of increasing 
food production through a multi-pronged, concentrated 
and coordinated approach to agricultural development 
in areas which are more responsive to intensive 
efforts. The essential features of the Programme 
include 

a) development of a ’package of Improved 
practices’ for each important crop, 
based on the latest research findings; 

b) Providing guidance to the. cultivators 
to develop individual farm production 
plans, and 

c) extending assistance to cultivators 

to secure adequate and timely supplies 
of inputs like improved seeds, 
fertilisers, pesticides, implement 
and production credit. 

The programme which has been in operation for 
more than six years in some districts, has demonstrated 
the effectiveness of farm planning as a reliable tool 
for agricultural development. The adoption of this 
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approach has also lead to a substantial increase 
in the consumption of purchased inputs like quality 
seeds, fertilisers and pesticides on the one hand, 
and in average yielding of crops on the other. 

Based on the experience gained in the imple¬ 
mentation of the IADP, the concept of resource- 
concentration and selectivity was extended to 
additional areas having potentialities for 
stepping up agricultural production. The intensive 
Agricultural Area Programme was, thus, introduced 
during 1964-65 in 117 districts. The programme 
covered nearly 133 lakh hectors of cropped area 
in 1304 selected blocks in these districts in 
1965-66. The entire range of assistance and 
services made available to the farmers under the 
IADP is also extended to farmers in the IAAP 
districts, but on a lesser scale. Recognising 
the lack of storage facilities as one of the major 
impediments in implementing the programme, 
construction of a net work of storage godowns 
at rural and rail-head/mandi levels in these 
districts was initiated during 1964-65, and 
1965-66 under the Special Development programme. 
Some of the relevant work indices regarding IADP 
and IAAP are given below: 



Table - II 


Particulars 

\ IADP 

t 

IAAP___L 

?■ 64-65 -I 

: 65-66 1 

64-65 I! 


Districts covered 

18 

18 

117 

117 

Blocks covered 

296 

303 

965 

1304 

Area covered(Lakhs Hect) 27.00 

30.30 

90.0 

133.0 

Fertiliser Consumption 
(lakhs tonnes in terms 3.09 

of As) 

3.34 

4.0 

3.50 

Area Covered by Improved 

Seed distribution 

(Lakh hect) 6.83 

7.00 


. 

Percentage covered 

25 

23 

- 

- 

Use of Pesticides 
(Tonnes) 

4820 

4280 

— 

mm 

Area covered by 
plant protection 
measures (Lakh hect) 

11.30 

12.60 

11.0 

42.0 

Lowest yield in the 
area (quintal/hects) 
(Paddy) 

9.9 

(Bhandara) 

3.4 

(Raipur) 

•• 

- 

Highest yield in the 
area (quintal/hect) 
(Paddy) 

24.1 21.2 

( Mandya) ( Mandya) 

- 

- 

Average yield in the 
area (quintal/hect) 
(Paddy) 

14.7 

12.2 



No,of Demonstrations 

26838 

- 

- 

- 

No.of Soil Samples 
collected 

68370 




No.of Soil Testing 

64945 

- 

- 


No.of Soil recommen¬ 
dations made 

52269 





Notes : (i) Relates to 11 States only. 

(all except Bihar, Jammer & 
Kashmir, Punjab and West 
Bengal). 

(ii)TADP data relates to onlyl7 
districts excluding Jammu 
& Kashmir. 
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A development of major significance in the 
field of intensive agriculture is the introduction 
of the newly identified and evolved high yielding 
strains of paddy, wheat, maize, jowar and bajra which 
are responsive to high doses of fertilization. The 
scheme is being implemented, as far as possible, in 
IADP and IAAP districts where the necessary 
institutional infrastructure and additional staff 
have already been provided; During 1966-67, it is 
proposed to cover about 26 lakh hactares under 
improved varieties; this would increase to about 
132 lakh hactares by the end of the Fourth Plan. 

The programme is expected to yield an additional 
production of 25.5 million tonnes of foodgrains 
out of the total extra production of 35 million 
tonnes envisaged at the end of the Fourth Plan 
Period. 

Special assistance is provided by the Directorate 
of Extension in the implementation of these three 
programmes by way of drawing up the broad outline 
of the programme, laying down the pattern for staff 
and finances, training extension staff, providing 
technical advice and assistance, streamlining 
supply of essential inputs and credit and 
organising assessment surveys to throw light 
on the progress of the programme and the impact 
it is making. 
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2. Extension and Training: 

(a) Farm Advisory Services - The Farm Advisory 
Unit provides the link between the Research 
Institutions on the one hand and the Extension 
Organisation in the States on the other. The 
Director, Farm Advisory Unit, assisted by subject matter 
specialists keeps continuous contact with the 
various Research Institutions and passes on this 
information to extension workers by means of preparation 
of suitable literature, correspondence with the 
State Government officers and also by arranging 
seminars and workshops of the concerned staff 
working in official and non-official institutions. 

Besides, the following work is handled 
in the Farm Advisory Unit: 

1. Organisation of Nation - wide 
Demonstration on major crops. 

2. Organisation of All India Crop Competitions 

3. Award of Community Prizes 

4. Arranging meetings of panel of 
progressive farmers and follow-up 
of their recommendations. 

It also handles smaller schemes for the Freedom from 
Hunder Campaign Committee such as setting up 
poultry, mash units , piggery units. It also 

processed a scheme "Incentives to the Farmers for 
Increasing Agricultural Production." Recently it 
has taken over the implementation of Fertilizer 





Demonstrations Scheme which was previously handled by the 
ICAR. 


Technical Advice 


TABLE -_III 


5No.of requests^No .of requests!! 
\ received ^complied with { 

T6 4-65 t- 65-66 g 64-65T65-56 j 


59 6 


677 


501 


546 


TABLE - IIIA 


5Typo of crops K No.of plots selected for 

5 y clem in st r at i o n _ 

j[_ T 1 9 65-65" B 1966-57 (Programm e 


Rice 

116 

1006 

Jowar 

49 

206 

Bajra 

62 

211 

Maiza 

5 

143 

Ragi 

79 

50 

Wheat 

84 

361 


TOTAL : 395 1900 


Note : Programme of National 

Demonstration was started 
during 1965-66 under the 
International Productivity 
year. 

Besides, under the Fertilizer Demonstrations 
Scheme which has been transferred to the 
Directorate of Extension, about 60,000 demonstrations 
are proposed to be taken up during the current year. 
The details are as under: 
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Tvne of Demonstrations 

1. Package Type 

2. Miscronutrients 

3. Soil amendments 

4. Super compost 

5. General typo (NPK) 

TOTAL 


No. proposed 1966-67 
7,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
50,000 
60,000 


0b) E xtension Education & Trainin g; 

The Directorate of Extension is responsible 
for coordinating the various training activities 
in respect of Extension Education. Such education 
is specially being imparted through a net work of 
training institutions which serve the needs of 
practically al5 categories of extension personnel. 

It is responsible in the adoption of scientific 
methods but also in the provision of suitable physical 
facilities and filed standards for the training of 
extension workers. To meet the growing need for the 
training of Instructors, the Extension Directorate 
has set up three Extension Education Institutes at 
Nilokheri, Hyderabad and Anand. Post-graduate 
facilities have also been provided in extension 
methods and communcation media at the last two 
Institutions. Besides this, various schemes for the 
training of yduth and farmers’ sons and farm women 
have also been taken up. The training Unit is charged 
with the task of preparation of schemes for the 
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training of Extension personnel, their processing, execution, 
review and follow-up provision of technical guidance and 
making available financial assistance for the establishment 
and running of the Institutions. The Unit is also responsi¬ 
ble for the preparation and periodic review of syllabi! 
for different types of training. It prepares suitable 
literature on Extension Education, Home Science, Youth 
Activities and other related subjects. 


sTTNoTI Type of Training 
j courses at Ex- 


. • , 1954-65! 1965-66, 

tension Education ' * vu » 

insti tute Uil-.khorx 1 _ \ _ [_ 


1• Referssher Training 
for VLN* s 

a) Mo, of persons trained 65 32 

b) Ho. of courses organised 3 2 

c) Duration of each course 2 mths 2 mths 


1966-67 


44 

3 

2 mths 


2• Inso rvico Training of 
Extn Officers Agricul ¬ 
ture/Animal Husbandry 


a) No. of persons trained 45 34 30 

b) No. of courses organised 22 1 

c) Duration of each course-6 weeks-- 

3. Inservice Training of 

the Institutional sta ff 
of 6TC f S etc. 

a) No. of persons trained - 35 19 

b) No. of courses organised 22 2 

c) Duration of each course -2 months- 


4. Inservice Training of 

the Institutional staff 
at the Extension Wings 
attached to Agriculture/ 
Veterinary College’s 


a) No, of persons trained - 

b) No. of courses organised- 

c) Duration of each course - 


lmonth 
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Table -XV B Extension Education & Training. 

No. of No.of persons Strained 
Training 64-65 65-66 66—67 

Centres Esti- Estimated 


mated 


1. Pre-service training at 
Gramsevak Training 
Centres 

100 

4201 

4194 

4000 

2. Pre-service training at 
Gramsevika Training 
Centres 

42 

1567 

792 

771 

3. Inservice training at 

Gramsevak Training 
Centres 

52 

3816 

4700 

6000 

4. Inservice training at 

Gramsevika Training 
Centres 

42 

746 

228 

2100 

5. Extension Education 
Institutes 

3 

215 

223 

210 

6, Extension officers 
training in subject 
matter refresher courses 

40 

729 

700 

500 

7* Pilot Youth programme 
No.of clubs opened 
(including Mahila 
Mandals) 

100 

955 

955 

1000 

8, Refresher Courses for 
Institutional staff 

3 

66 

32 

72 

9. Exchange of farmers 




3000 

10• International Farm 

Youth Exchange Programme 
(Nos. exchanged) 



32 

72 

11. Gram Sahayak Training 

65 

25000 

to date 


(c) Farm Information ■ 

& Publicity 




Dissemination of information of improved 
agricultural techniques and practices recommended by 
the extension experts for adoption at the field level 
by the farmers and provision of necessary information 
support to the various food production programmes 
initiated by the Ministry form an integral part, of 
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extension activity. The Farm Information in the 
Directorate of Extension performs this essential role. 
This is done through the preparation of suitable publi- 
ciations and information material to be disseminated 
through various media for the use of extension workers 
including village level workers and the farmers. It 
provides guidance to the Agricultural Information 
Units established in all the States. Information 
support is also provided in the implementation of 
Intensive Programmes such as the package programme, 
high-yielding varieties programme by way of giving 
training to extension teachers, workers and Information 
Units in communication techniques. The Directorate of 
Extension helps in the publication of text-books and 
visual aids for the use of trainers and trainees at 
various extension institutions, distribution of 
extension and information materials such as magazines, 
bulletins, pamphlets, leaflets, charts, posters and 
other visual aids like film strips, slides and charts 
for the use of extension workers and farmers. It 
prepares extension material in national, as well as 
regional languages for dessimination through other 
mass media, such as the press, the radio and the films* 
Necessary assistance is given in production and 
exhibition of film and for organisation of exhibitions. 



Table - V 


Farm 

Information 

& Publicity 




64-65 

65-66 

66—67 

1. 

Publications 

in English 

37 

50 

72 

2. 

Publications 

languages 

in other 

37 

45 

55 
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64-65 

65-66 

66-67, 

No. of Exhibitions held 

27 

39 

4 

Total number of copies 
publications printed 

of 

22.20 

3_akhs 

30*00 

lakhs 

14.1 5 
lakhs 

Total number of copies of 
publication distributed 22.13 

lakhs 

29.91 

lakhs 

14,37 

lakhs 

No, of film shows held 

122 

120 

80 

No, of workshop and 
seminars held 

4 

5 

3 


(d) General Admin is t ration 

The Administrative Unit caters to the house 
keeping needs of the Directorate* It also coordinates 
the programmes of the various technical units and 
exercises overall administrative, budgetary and 
financial control over the activities of the Directorate. 
The Director of Administration functions as the Head of 
the Department. The expenditure on administrative 
services and organisations and activities mentioned in 
the above paragraphs represents expenditure on general 
administration. The relevant data is given below: 

TABLE! -VIn 


64-65 65-66 66-67 


1. No* of officers as on 
31st March in the 
whole Organisation. 48 


2 . 


No* of staff 
March in the 
organisation 


as on 31st 
whole 


54 57 


414 


420 


422 
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3• A -jcultural Engineering 

(a) Agricultural Implement s 

The promotion of improved agricultural implements 
in the country is an aspect of extension activity which 
deserves special attention in view of the imperative 
need for raising Indian Agriculture to higher level of 
technology. The Agriculture Implements Unit in the 
Directorate of Extension is responsible for coordinating 
the implements development work being done by 
various agencies* Its main objective is to evolve 
appropriate types of improved agricultural implements 
suited to the need.s of the various regions/areas in the 
country in collaboration with the State Governments and 
also to help in their distribution and supply to the 
farmers, The activities of the Extension Directorate 
in development work are directed in: 

(a) formulating and supervising agriculture 
Implements popularisation programmes; 

(b) advising farmers and Government Departments 
regarding the availability and supply of 
improved implements; 

(c) advising manufacturers regarding the type of 
implements to the manufactured, preparation 
and supply of blue prints, advice on methods 
of manufacture, etc; 

(d) standardising improved agricultural implements 
in collaboration with ISI; 

(e) training village artisans, mechanics in the 
repair and manufacture of implements; 
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(f) preparing materials on agricultural machinery 
for publications of articles, bulletins, 
posters, films books, etc.; 

(g) examining applications received by Invention 
Promotion Board in respect of inventions in 
agricultural implements, to get them demons¬ 
trated, tested and to recommend their 
suitability for awards etc; 

(h) arranging seminars, exhibitions, demonstrations 
of agricultural implements; 

(i) coordinating the research work taken up at 
17 Research Testing Centres„ 


Ta ble -VI Implements Development 

_J?r o gra mme _ 

64-65 6 5-66 66-67 

1* Mo. of Agricultural Imple- ~ ”* ~™ 

ments designed during 
the year(in the Dire¬ 
ctorate of Extension 

and various RTC’s) 15 18 20 

2, Demonstrations, exhibit¬ 
ion of the new Agricul¬ 
tural Implements (by the 

Directorate of Extension) 5 68 

3, Production of select 
implements in the country: 

a) Tractors 3,279 

b) Ploughs(Iron) 3,94,000 

c) Other implements 
such as Harrows, 

Cultivators, Seed 
Drills, Patellas, 

Dusters, Sprayers, 

Threshers, and 

Planters etc. 4,30,00® 

4, Grants to States 

Being the central agency, the function of the 
Directorate is primarily to assist extension organisation 
of the State Governments in the implementation of various 
programmes. In all the activities, advisory or therwise, 


6,196 12 j 000 

7,00,000 12,00,000 


5,00,00® 6,00,000 
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whether in respect of intensive development programmes, 

training programmes, implements development progr^mw^ 
or inforan^.. , OTport and p „ h iicj.ty programmos, the 

effectiveness of the Directorate lies mainly in training 
their counterparts in the States and assisting them in 
all possible manner in a way that the technical informa¬ 
tion and other Government assistance reaches the 
ultimate beneficiary i.e. the cultivator himself. 
Therefore, besides technical guidance, substantial 
financial assistance is provided to the State Governments 
in effecting necessary administrative and technical 
improvements and is strengthening the field organisation 
to the desired and possible extent. The grants given 
to the various States for broad items or activities are 
as under;- 


TABLB - VII 

65-66 ___ 66-67 

(Rs. in lakhs provisional) 


Area Development 
Programme 

Extension Training 

Implements Develop¬ 
ment 

Others 


36.31 

14.20 

7.35 

15.26 

(RE) 

(RE) 

3,55 

5.13 

44.35 

51.73 
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EXPLORATORY TUBE WELLS .ORGANISATION 
Programme & Perform ance 
A: Authority. Scope and Objectives 

The Exploratory Tubewells Organisation, with the 
Chief Engineer as its functional head, is concerned with 
assessing the ground water potential in selected areas mainly 
with a view to the expansion of tubewell irrigation. The 
work of the organisation is carried out through its four 
divisions, one each at Roorkee and Muzafarpur and two 
at Jodhpur, The organisation started ground water explo¬ 
ration in January 1955 with technical and financial 
cooperation of the T.C.M. (now US AID), 

(ii) In addition to its main activity of ground 
water exploration, the (Organisation has, of late, baen 
undertaking construction of production tubewells on behalf 
of the State Governments, In particular, the organisation 
has been assisting the Government, of Rajasthan since 
1964-65 in the construction of 250 tubewells(later revised 
to 200 successful tubewells) in the scarcity areas as a 
famine relief and irrigation measure. It had also to 
undertake the construction of production wells in Kutch 
(Gujrat) in view of the serious drought conditions as 
also In Bihar due to the importance of increasing the 
production of Sugarcane. 

(iii) Besides, a special project on pre-investment 
survey for ground water development has also been undertaken 
since 1965-66 with assistance from the United nations 
Special Project Fund. 

(iv) A scheme of training officers sponsored by 
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and testing of water wells in India has also been started 
since February 1966. 

The following are the financial requirements 
for the 1966-67. 

B-Financial Requirements 
Table-I 

___ (in lakhs of Rupees) 

Activity Actuals Budget Revised Budget 

(64-65) Estimates Estima- Estimates 
(65-66) tes (66-67) 
_ _( 65-66)_ 


1. Ground Water Exploration 

23.33 

35,37 

45 .04 

41,14* 

2. Pre-Investment Survey for 
Ground viator Development 


— 

0.02 

10.00 

3, Training 

- 

- 

0.73 

10 .00 

4. Administration@ 

3.41 

3.93 

4.32 

O: .50 

Total (I) 

26.74 

39.30 

50,11 

65.64* 

Object Classification 

1* Establishment charges 

16.74 

18.75 

19.95 

31.13 

2, Travel 

2.87 

1.75 

2.92 

4.39 

3, Stores, Material and 

Labour (~ 

) 7.34 

3.00 

11,51 

0.50 

4. Tools and Plant 

13.51 

15.00 

14.00 

25,24 

5. Other charges 
(contingencies) 

0.96 

0.80 

1,73 

4.38 

Total(II) 

26.74 

39.30 

50.11 

65,64 

Sources of Financing 

From Consolidated Fund 
of India(**) 

(Demand No. : 

26.74 

39.30 

50.11 

65.64 

Major Head 31 






* Includes a sum of Rs.ll lakhs as non-plan provision. 
The rest is all Plan expenditure. 

<® 90$ of the expenditure of C.Es organisation assumed 
as administrative expenses. 

** No. part of the expenditure is 'charged'. 


C s Explanation of rinancitct^ Itequxi-emcirL.-> 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

1. Ground Water Exploration R.S(65-66 ) B,E( 66-67), 

45.04 41,14 

This is the major activity of the Exploratory Tube- 
wells Organisation. A total of 379 bore holes were drilled 
in 13 States by the end of the Second Plan period, the area 
explored being about 1,32 lakhs sq.kms. in all, of which about 
41,500 sq. krns proved ground water worthy, 

(ii) Out of the Third Plan target of 300 expoloratory 
bores, the number actually drilled was 201. The progress was 
slow due to the organisation diverting most of its rigs in 
64-65 from exploratory works to construction of tubewells 
in the Famine affected areas of Rajasthan, in the drought 
areas of Kutch (in Gujrat) and also in Bihar where they are 
still engaged in that work. 

(iii) In case of exploratory tubewells, wherever the 
boring proves successful with reference to the standards and 
criteria laid-down, the tubewells are handed over to the 
respective State Governments for further action and cost 
recovered from them in the form of long term loans, 

(iv) The organisation has of late been increasingly 
applying itself in the construction of production tubewells as 
an executing agency on behalf of the State Govemmnents, 
private parties etc. In this case, the cost together with a 
prescribed percentage towards establishment, toolss and plant 
etc. is passed on to the State Governments concermed for 
adjustment. An important part of this activity iss the 
programme of construction of 250 tubewells(later revised 
to 200 successful wells) in the scarcity areas of Rajasthan 
as a famine relief and irrigation measure, 122 tuboewell^ i- n 
Kutch(Gujrat) to meet drought conditions and 175 tcubewells 
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The relevant work load Information is given 
in Tables II and III below:- 


Table II 


EXPLO RATORY TUBEW3LLS . 


y 


YEAR 

SNo. of 

bores drilled 

j t 

I No.proved f Remarks 


'Target 

* Actuals 

* successful ? 

1963-64 


65 

29 Target 




not"known 

1964-65 

- 

10 

i 

o 

Tl 

i 

H 

1965-66 

9@ 

3 

2 @ Revised 




target was 4 

Total-Third Plan 

: 300 

201 

67 

1966-67 

(anticipated) 

66 

- 

- 


Table III 


AGENCY WORKS 


(Production Tube-wells etc. on behalf 
of State Govts., private parties etc.' 

1964-65 


212 

175 Target not 

- 



known 

1965-66 

300* 

248 

183 *Revised 




target was 
2.56. 

1966-67 

166@ 

— 

@120 are 




expected to 
be successful 

In respect 

of works carried out 

on behalf of State 


Governments, private parties etc. (Agency works), the amount 
recovered towards departmental charges (establishment, tools 
and plant) and hire charges of machinery were as follows:- 
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Table IV 


(Rs. in lakhs-approximatcly) 


1964-65 

1965-66 1966-67 

(anticipated) 

Departmental charges; 

12.61 

7.14 

7.14 

Hire Charges; 

14.00 

30.00 

17.28 

2. Pre-investment Survey 

for Ground Water Development: 


(Rs. in lakhs) 

R.E.(65-66) R.E.(66-67) 

0.02 10.00 

This activity has been undertaken with financial 
assistance from the U.N. Special Project Fund in the arid 
and West zones of Rajasthan and U.P. respectively. This 
project is for a total period of 4 years ending with 70-71 
total U.N. Fund assistance being of the order of about 
1 million dollars. The object is to undertake intensive 
pre-investment ground water development surveys that will 
provide data and techniques on ground water assessment 
for application throughout the country. The variation 
between the R.E. for 1965-66 and B.E. 1966—67 is due to 
the fact that this activity was launched only towards 
the end of 1965-66. Provision for the whole year is now 
made for 1966-67 as against part provision in R.E. 1965 

3. Training ; (Rs. in lakhs ) 

R.E.(65-66) B.E.(66-67) 

0.73 10.00 

A scheme for training of officers sponsored by 
the State Governments etc., on techniques related to 
construction and testing of water wells in India has been 
started since February, 1966. The training is expected 
to be useful to the State officials for conducting 
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ground water surveys and in locating and proving the 
occurence of grouna water. As observed in 2 above, this 
activity was also undertaken only towards the end of 
1965-66 and hence the variation between R.E.1965-66 and 
B.E,1966-67. 

(R s. in lakhs ) 

4, Administration: R.E.(65-661 R.E.(66-67) 

4,32 4,50 

Expenditure under this head is towards expenses 
on the house keeping job of the organisation such as pay 
and allowances on administrative and supervisory staff 
and officers at Head Quarters, Stationery, Printing, rent, 
telephones, and other contingent charges etc. Expenditure 
on men and material enagaged or used on the activities is 
reflected under the, respective activities. The following 
table gives the staff position. 

TABLE V 

_ _ _. __ _ « 

j ! 5 

11964-65' 1965-66( 1966-67 

_ l _ l _ ' anticipated 

a, No. of officers at the 

end of 54 58 62 

b, No. of staff at the 

end of 580 606 635 

Variation in Budget Estimates 

The overall budget estimates for 66-67 of the 

organisation show an increase over r.E. for 65-66 m ain ly 

due to more procurement of tools and plant and provision 

for the whole year in respect of pre-Investment Survey 

and training activities as against part provision in 

R.E,of 65-66, Increase in the rates of D.A. and increases 

under T.A. and other charges also account for the overall 

increase in the budget provision. 


******* 
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DELHI MILK SCHEM E 
Programme and Performance 

(A) Authority, Scope and Objectives 

The Delhi Milk Scheme, which is a Second 
Five Year Plan project of the Department of Agriculture 
has the object of reorganising the milk supply of the 
capital with a view to assuring supply of good and 
wholesome milk at a reasonable price to the consumers 
on the one hand and a remunerative market to the 
milk producers on the other* A sum of £ 800,000 was 
made available as a cash grant by the Government of 
New Zealand, under the Colombo Plan, for the 
purchase of equiomorvb required for the central dairy 
and Its ancillary milk collection and chilling centres. 
In. addition, equipment worth £ 13,250 was also 
received from the Government of New Zealand under ths 
Colombo Plan. The financial requirements for the 
year 1966-67 are as under: 


T ABLE - I 

(B) Financial Requirements 


Activities 

;; 

* ► 


Actual |Budgei ^Revised |Budget 
:• (64-65) XEstimatesfEstimatesfEstimates 
j_ t (65-66) f (65-66) f (66-67) , 


a) Procurement of Milk 

i)Purchase of Milk 267.43 328,17 419.00 584.72 

ii)Purchase of Milk 


Powder 27.48 30,@0 10,00 10,0© 

iii)Collection expen_ 

ses 13.61 13.29 14,78 16,09 


443.78 610,81 


308.52 371.46 
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Activities 


Capital Outlay; 

f) Stores and Eqi 

g) Land, etc. 


(Rs, In lakhs) 


b) Processing of Milk 
& Milk Products 

c) Distribution 

d) Quality Control 

e) Administration 


l ActualsiBudget fRevised iBudget i 

(64-65)iEstimateslEstimatesfEstimatesI 
(65-66) f(65-66) J (66-67) t 


lie 

31 

11,03 

12 a 27 

13.36 

13. 

41 

13,08 

14,55 

15c 84 

0 . 

88 

0,86 

0,95 

I, 03 

10 o 

45 

10 0.19 

11.35 

12o35 

.t 67 i 
0, 

13 

83 

96,76 

3,00 

102,99. 

1*23 

121.69 

1.50 

:) 412, 

,53 

506,33 

537.12 

776.58 


Object Classification: 

Establishment charges 49,31 


Travel 0,35 
Mi. Ur & Powder 294,91 
Stores 42,51 
Equipment & 

Machinery 24,62 
Land, etc. 0,83 


Total (II) 412.53 


48,19 

53,55 

58,27 

0.26 

0.35 

0.40 

358 e 17 

429.00 

594,72 

48.76 

€9c22 

88^19 

48,00 

33„77 

33,50 

3s 00 

le 23 

In 50 

506*38 

587.12 

776.58 


Sources of Financing: 

(I)Prom General Revenues 9,08 7«60(P) 7«60(P) 7 -17 

Revenue Demand (P) * 

No.40; Major Head 39* 


(ii)From General Revenues 
Capital Demand No,126 

Major Head 95 Ch arged : 0*65(P)1*00(P) 1,00(P) 1.00(P) 

Voted 24,80 50.00 34,00 34.00 

(iii)From General 373.00 41-7.73 544,52 734,41 

Revenues - 
Capital Demand 
No, 126; Major 

Head 124 ___ _— 


Total: 412.53 506.38 537.12 

*(P) - Plan 


776,58 
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C-Expla nati c n of Financial Requ iremen ts 

1, The overall targets and achievments during 
the Third Plan, the programmes for the Fourth Plan 

period and for the year 1965-67 are given below: 

TABLE II 


I Particulars f~T h£rd~pj a n f Fourth P1 anj-1966-674 
% Wargetsflchlevel .Targets | Targets 

|_ _ f: , J mon i-s t _I _1 


a) 

Financial Provision 

in the Plan 

(in lakhs of Rs.) 

240 189,47 

258 

35 

b) 

Average milk handled7000 6200 

12,000 

6500 

per day (in maunds) 

(Approx,) 



c) 

Milk Depots (Nos) 

1000 733 

1300 

250 

d) 

All Day Milk Shops 

$0 ll 

60 

- 

e) 

(Nos.) 




Milk Collection and 
chillin ; ccntres(Hos 

. )30 14 

40 

3 



f -2'. An analysis 

of the working of the sc 

hone over 

th'o past 3 years is brought out in the 

Table below: 


TABLE Ill 




1 Particulars 

f YvE 

ARS 



S' 

'f 

1 1963-64 IF 

IS 64-65 

X 1565-66-1 

a) 

Govt. .Capital at the 
close of the year 

159,56 

187,71 

N, A, 

b) 

Sales(Milk & Milk 

343,59 

303,10 

- 

Products) 




*») 

Wages and Salaries 
(Direct 

30.09 

51.51 


d) 

Interest and depre*• 
elation 

14.97 

17.42 

mm 

e) 

Transportation charges 15.60 

17.69 

- 

f) 

Selling and distri¬ 
bution Expenses 

19. J 3 

20.88 

- 

g) 

Net Profits (+) or ( 
loss(-) 

-) 23,09 (- 

0 97*77 

- 

h) 

% of Loss on Turnover 6.72 

32.26 

- 



( In paise ) 
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r Particulars | 

\ 1963-64-; 

| 

[Average | 
[cost price! 
j|per litre | 


|Average 

Average 

price perfcost 
litre 

llitre 


L964-«65 


1965—66 


frAverageXAve. 

’sellingfcost 
price perfprice 

[-per fper 
litre 


Ave. 
sell-] 
[•price ling 


price 


litrefper 

litre1 


Buffalo milk 

67 

62 

89 

70 

89 

(estimated) 

84 

Cow milk 

69 

62 

95 

70 

87 

84 

Toned milk 


42 

62 

44 

67 

54 

Double Toned milk 

— 

_ 



40 

42 


3. The following further details and work load data 


are given, activity-wise: 

(a) Procurement of Milk : 

(i) Purchase of Milk ? 


(Lakhs 

R.E.(65—66) 
419.00 


of Rs,) 

R.E . (66- 67) 
534.72 


Against an installed capacity of 7000 maunds 
(2.55 lakh litres) of whole milk per day, the actual quan¬ 


tity nrocured during the last 3 years Is as follows: 


TABLE IV 


Year """ ’ |Tot'al |Average ^Average procurement 

_ ^Procurement* per day i pr ice per litre 

~ (lakh litres) (lakh litres) ^TPaise) 


1963-64 

483.31 

1,32 

53,34 

(Buffalo 

milk) 

1964-65 

390.12 

1,07 

68.65 

11 

1965-66 

516.41 

1.41 

73.34 

11 

1966*67 

(anticipated) 

750,00 

2.55 

77,25 

11 


The fall in procurement In 1964-65 was mainly due to 

heavy floods, disease among cattle and heavy increases In 

the prices of food grains and cattle food. Raw buffalow 
milk Is procured principally from U.P, and Punjab through 
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a net work of collection and .chilling centres. The 
increase in the budget estimates for 1966-67 under 
this activity is mainly on account of increase in the 
quantity procured as also due to increase in procurement 
price per litre, vide Table 17 above. 

(Lakhs of Rs») 

(ii) Pu rcha se of Milk Powder ; R. E. (65 -66)_ B»sV(66-6 7 

ie*o Ok) 10,00 

Due to shortfall in the procurement of milk from 
local sources and to meet the growing demands, large 
quantities of imported skimmed milk powder were being 
used for the preparation of toned milk, etc. The total 
value of imported powder received during 1954-66 and 
65-65 was Rs,20.32 lakhs and Rs, 18.75 lakhs respectively. 

The landed cost of imported powder was Rs. 1,23 per Kg. 
in 1963-64 and Rs.2.50 per Kg. in 1964-65, With greater 
availability of milk from local sources, the quantity 
of milk powder ourchased is now on the decrease. 


(Lakhs of Rs. ) < 

(iii) Collec tion Expenses: R„E,(65^66 ) Th eTT66~67) 

14,73 16.09 

The amount under this activity represents procure¬ 
ment expenses (eg, salaries and wages, transport, etc.) 
in the collection and transportation of milk from the 
several centres to the Central Dairy. Collection 
expenses per litre averaged to 4 paise in 64-65, 3 
paise in 65-66 and is expected to be about the same 
during 1956-67 (approximate). 


(b) Processing of Milk 
and Milk Products: 


(La khs of Rs„) 
R. E, (65-667 BoE. (66^67) 

12.27 13,36 
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The milk collected is chilled at the chilling centres 
and then transported to the Central Dairy where it is pas¬ 
teurised and bottled. The milk processing plant has a rated 
capacity of 2,73 lakh litres a day of double shift, against 
which percentage of capacity achieved was 52 3 26 (IS63-64), 
50,57 (1964—65) and.64*26 (1965-66). The bottling plant 
has a capacity of 4 a 80 lakh bottles per day. The achieve¬ 
ment was 57% during 1964-65 and 66.58$ during 1965-66, 

Milk products such as butter, ghee, skimmed milk 
powder, ice-cream, etc. are being manufactured in small 
quantities. Table V below gives the production figures 
during the last two years as well as the rated capacities 
of the plants and the percentage of capacity achieved. 

TABLE V 


,Name of the 


-v • 


Rated I ^capacity achieved^Quantity manufa-| 


fPlant 

f Capacity! 



ftured in Kg. 


64-65 

65—66 

64-65 65-66 

Butter Manufacturing 

Plant 

; 5000 Kgs a 
day of double 
shift 

10.55 

36.64 

91,697 3,93,715 

Ghee Manufacturing 

Plant 

1000 Kgs a 
day of double 
shift 

19.87 

47.50 

72,550 5,20,098 

Milk Powder Plant 

18000 litres 
a day of 
double shift 

17.70 

38.30 

1,07,336 2,26,798 

Ice Cream Plant 

57*60 lakh 
cups and bars 
per year 

3.4 

( Lakhs 

2,09 

of Rs* ) 

N.A. N.A. 


(c) Distribution; R.E,(65-66) B.E.(66-67) 


14.55 


15.84 
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Milk is distributed through a net work of Milk 
Depots and All-Day Milk Shops, It is proposed to have 
1000 milk booths by the end of 1966-67 against 773 
obtained at the end of the Third Plan, The number 
will be increased to 1900 by the end of the Fourth 
Plan* Similarly, the All-Day Milk Shops will be 
raised to 60 by the end of the Fourth Plan» Dis¬ 
tribution expenses per litre averaged to 3 paise in 
64-65 and about the same in 65-65- 

/ Lakhs of Rs ,) 

(d) Qual ity Con t rol: R . E«( 65-66 T B c E,T66-67) 

0,95 loC3 

The milk Is pasteurised, tested at Quality 
Control laboratory and then filled in bottles. 
Similarly, raw milk purchased at chilling centres 
is checked for chemical and bacteriological 
qualities at quality control laboratoris provided 
in the centres. When they reach the central dairy, 
they are again tested immediately. The number of 
milk samples chemically and bacteriologically 
analysed is as follows during 1964-65 and 1965-66. 

TABLE VI A 


1964-65 


' -L tirU. 1 

At Chill- 

tTankers ■ 

: i 

i 

I ing : 

r ’ 

: ; 

r 3 

i centres ; 

[ 

!__ 1 _] 

[ 


N, A. 


K 


Raw milkXPasteuri-] 
storage fsed Milk 
tanks ^storage 
_ ttanks *_ 


N, A. 


NoA. 


N, A. 


1965-66 


1,75,336 


15,024 11,788 14,645 
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T ABLE VI B 
Complaints Received 


X Year 

Milk a Ghee X* 

Ice-cream XButter 

iCurd I Total! 

1964-65 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A, 

No A a 

Ns A* 

1965-66 

23 

24 

2 

i 

1 51 


(e) Administration: 


( Lal rhs of,Rs, v J_ 
R »E» (65-66) BrEg(66-67) 


11. S5 


12*35 


This activity is towards house keeping operations 
of the scheme such as pay and allowances of officers and 
staff administering the scheme, rent, telephones and other 
such contingent charges. The following is the staff 
position:- 


TABLE VII 


Fp 

:: 


Particulars 


1) No. of officers as 
on 31st March 



ii) No. of regular staff 
as on 31st March 


64-65 i 

[ 65—66 

t 66-67 | 

j 

: 

tanticipated f 

54 

58 

63 

1309 

1519 

1670 


iii) %age of Administrative 2.53 2.01 1.59 

expenses to total 
expenditure during the 
year 

V 


Capital Outlay 

(f) and (g) : Stores and Equipment.' Land etc. 

The expenditure under these heads represents capital 
outlay on the stores, equipment, etc. required for the 
working of the scheme and acquisition of land and buildings. 




B. E c onomic Classification 
for the year 19* 



1, Consumpt ion Expe nd iture 
Wages & Salaries 
Commodities & Services 


2 . 



(a) To States and Union 
Territories 

(b) To Local authorities 
(e) To others. 


Other curren t transfers 

(a) Subsidies 

(b) Others 


Total 


1. Gross Fixed Cap i tal Formation 

® Build ing s and ot her cons¬ 
tru c tion 

(a) New Outlay 

(b) Renewals and Replace¬ 
ments 




(a) New Outlay 

(b) Renewals and Replacements 

2. Increase i n InveniPt-ieh 
vTorks Stores 


3. Capit al Transfe rs 

G rants for Capital Formation 
Ta) To States and Union Terri¬ 
tories 

(b) To Local authorities 

(c) To others 


Other Capital Transfers 
Total: 

@ Other than those that are included under PWD budget. 
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Revenue 

C- Demands for Grants: 

Demand No. _ 

Estlmate o f th e amou nt required in the year 

ending S^st Mar ch 19 67 to defr ay the changes 
Yn~r espec t' of agricultural prog r ammes of th e 
D ept!) oT~Agricnlture: 

Voted: Rupees Twenty one crores, 

sixty nine lakhs and thirty 
five thousand only 0 

Sub- heads un der which this ..Gra nt wil l 
be acc; pun ted for ' oil behalf of the 
Dena rtmeiit of' Agriculture s 


Description Actuals B„E, R.E» E.E. 

31- Agr iculture (Ma.i or Head) 

Extension & Training (Minor 
heaoT 

Directorate of Extension & 

Training TGroup "head’) 

Farm Advisory Services ( Sub-* 

Non-Plan 

(i) Establishment charges 

(ii) Travel 

(iii) Other charges(Sub-heads) 

Extension E duc ation & Training 
(Sub-group Head) 

Plan 

(i) Establishment charges 
(ii) Travel 
(iii) Other charges 

(iv) Materials and Equipment 

Non-Plan 

(i) Establishment charges 

(ii) Travel 

(iii) Other charges 

(iv) International Youth Exchange 
Programmes (Sub-heads) 


Farm Information a nd Publici ty 

(Hu b-group head) 
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Non-Plan 

(1) Establishment charges 
(ii) Travel 
(iii) Other charges 
(Iv) Exhibitions 

(v) Production of Agricultural 
Information. Literature , etc# 

(vi) Production and distribution of 

posters, slides, film strips, etc. 

(vii) Staff Training and orient ation(Sub- hea ds) 

General A dmi nist r ation ( Sub-group head) 

Non-Plan 

(i) Establishment charges 

(ii) Travel 

(iii) Other charges (Sub-heads) 

Cro p Compel it Ion s and ot h er 
incentive. Sc hemes ( Sub-group heads ) 

Eon-Plan 

(i) Crop Competitions 
(ii) Others (Sub-heads ) 


Notes, (1) The above is only illustrative with 
reference to one minor head and one 
organisation connected therewith® 
Similarly, other minor heads under 
31-Agriculture and organisations are 
also to be shown as presented above, 

(2) Under the technique of performance 
budgeting envisaged, there will be 

the main performance budget document in 
terms of organisations, their acti¬ 
vities, etc. in both financial and 
physical terms as illustrated in section 
(v). In addition, a separate part will 
be devoted to Demands for Grants as out¬ 
lined above, 

(3) It would appear advantageious to have on 
Demand for one major head operated by 
one Department, 

(4) As at present, Capital Demands will be 
separately presented. 
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APPENDIX II - A 

Proposed scheme of Minor Heads.(Department of 
Agricultures 31 Agriculture) 


Minor heads as Group heads under Minor heads 

proposed (broad (sub"activities or group of 

activities} _ schemes or units) ______ 

1. Direction Directorate 


2, Superintendence Supervisory Units 


3* Agricultural Farms State Commercial Farms 
and Improved Seeds.Seed Multiplication rarms 

Experimental and Demonstration 

Farms 

Other Agricultural Farms 
Seed Distribution 
Seed Stores and Testing, 


4, Extension and 
Training 


5# Intensive 
Agricultural 
Programmes 


Agricultural Information Services 
Demonstrations and Propaganda 
Exhibitions and Fairs, 

Crop competitions and other 
incentive schemes 
Training* 

Improved Agricultural Practices 
Others. 

Intensive Agricultural Area/ 
District Programmes 
Intensive Cultivation Schemes 
High Yielding Varieties Programmes 
Other Package Programmes and 
campaigns 

Subsidiary Food and Applied 
Nutrition Programmes 


6* Manures and 
Fertilisers 


Compost and Local Manure 
Development Green Manures 
Chemical Fertilisers 
Distribution of Soil Ameliorants 


7. Agricultural 
Experiments and 
Research 


Agricultural Research Schemes 
I.C*A.R* 

Other Agricultural Research 
Centres 

Soil Survey and Testing. 
Others, 


3• Agricultural 
Education 


Agricultural Colleges 
Agricultural Schools 
Training. 



9, Agricultural Agricultural Machinery and 

Engineering Implements* 

Boring Operations. 

Engineering Workshops. 

Tractor ■ Hiring* 

Others. 

1ft, Botanical and other — 

Public Gardens 

11. Agricultural Agricultural Marketing and 

Marketing Research. 

Grading & Testing. 

Inspection and Quality Control 

Warehousing* 

Cold storage, 

12. Minor Irrigation Construction and Deepening of wells. 

Tube wells and Artesian wells. 
Installation of pumping sets on 1 
wells and rivess. 

Repairs to wells and tanks. 

Tank irrigation schemes. 

Drainage schemes. 

Subsidy schemes, 

13. Plant protection Plant Protection and Pest control, 

and Quarantine Aerial Spraying, 

Others, 

14. Land Development Soil Conservation. 

Land Reclamation and Development. 
Tractor Ploughing. 

Ayacut Development Schemes. 

Others. 

15. Development of Jute 

Commercial Crops Mesta 

and Horticulture Sismal 

Ramie 

Sugarcane 

Cotton 

Coconuts 

Oil seeds 

Tobacco 

Cashew 

Cardamon 

Pepper 

Arecanut 

Cocoa 

Tea 

Coffee 

Rubber 


m 
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Horticulture including 
Yoga tables 
Potato 
Root crops 

Rehabilitation of Landless 
labour. 

Others, 

Direction and Superintendence 
Agricultural Farms and 
improved seeds. 

Extension & Training, 

Intensive Agricultural 
Programmes 

Manures and Fertilisers, 
Agricultural Education, 
Agricultural Engineering 
Agricultural Experiments & 
Research, 

Agricultural Marketing 
Minor Irrigation, 

Plant Protection and Quarantine 
Land Development. 

Development of Commercial 
Crops and Horticulture, 
Colonisation schemes. 
Miscellaneous. 

Agricultural Statistics, 

Other services 

Notes: 1. The Group heads indicated in column 2 are 
illustrative and not exhaustive, 

2. Under the proposed scheme of classification, 
sub-group heads may be opened under the 
group heads mentioned in column 2 so as to 
specify the several schemes thereunder. 
Sub-heads of accounts to serve as units 

of appropriation such as establishment 
charges, travel, other charges, grants- 
in-aid and contributions, scholarships 
and stipends etc, will come under sub¬ 
group heads or the schemes 

3, A head entitled r Deduct: Amount met from 
Reserve Funds and Deposit Accounts' may 
be opened as a distinct group-head 
under each minor head wherever necessary 
to bring out the net effect of* transa¬ 
ctions under an activity,. This is 

an existing practice in some States. 


16, Colonisation 

Schemes 


17, Grants to 

Pancliayati Raj 
Institutions 


18. Miscellaneous 
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1* Direction 1, Direction To record charges on account of the Directorate of 

Agriculture, 


2 0 Superintendence 2, Superintendence. To record charges on account of all supervisory staffs 

3, Subordinate and such as Deputy Directors, Assistant Directors, Super** 
Expert Staff, intending Agricultural urficcrs, District level officer? 

etc, at various levels* The existing head ’Subordinate 
and Expert Staff’ is unnecessary. 

3® Agricultural .Farmr end 4® Experimental See group heads in Appendix A for the scope of 

Improved seecj* Farms. the proposed new head* At present, there* is no such 

head, expenditure on farm activities being booked under 
other minor heads t including 'Experimental Farms'* 

The proposed head is mors comprehensive and purposeful 
than the existing one covering all farm activities end 
seed programmes. 

4* Extension and Trairlng 5* Agricultural Demon- The nature of activities covered under the proposed hee< 

stration and can be known from the group heads in Appendix A® The 

propaganda including! roposed head covers fully the existing head and is mor< 
public exhibitions comprehensive, 
and fairs. 

5* Intensive Agricultural - The group heads in Appendix A explain the scope of this 

irrogrammes head* At present, tness programmes have no definite or 

appropriate place in budget and accounts. 


6* Manures erd I ertil'isers 


do 





7. Agricultural Experiments 8, Agricultural 
and Aeseerch Experiments 

and Research 


8* Agi icuitr rel Education* 9* Agricultural 

Education 

9* Agricultural Engineering 8. Agricultural 

Engineering 
9* Boring Opera¬ 
tions. 


10* ^tvjdcal and other 10* Botanical end 

Vublia gardens. other public 

gardens. 

11* Indian Council 
of Agricultural 
Research. 

11* Agricultural Marketing 12* Scheme for the 

improvement of 
Agricultural 

, Marketing in 

India* 

12* Minor Irrigation 


13. Plant l rotection and 
parent ine 
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Self - explanatory; see appendix A also. A group head has 
been suggested for the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research and its allied Institutes. For Activities and 
schemes under I.CoAoR* etc. sub-group heads and subeheads 
my be opened. A.mirior head may not be quite in tune with.. 
the proposed scheme which is activity-oriented. 

No. remarks; see also Appendix A* 

See group heads in Appendix A. coring operations, in so fac 
as they relate to Agricultural Engineering and the- .Exploratory 
Tube Wells Organisation at the Centre, come under the group t 
head of this nomenclature against Agricultural Engineering, 
Boring for Irrigation done in States falls under Minor 
Irrigation (minor head.) 

This does not appropriately fall under Agriculture. It is for 
consideration whether it may net be deleted from this major 
head. 

Under the proposed scheme, it will come as a group head of the 
same nomenclature under 'Agricultural Experiments and Research, 
See also remarks against item 8 above. 

The proposed head is simple in nomenclature. 


The group heads in Appendix A may be seen a At present, such 
expenditure is appearing in a disorganised manner. 

See Appendix A. At present, in the State, Expenditure on this 
activity appears under other heads, and in the centre, under 
Subordinate end expert staff. 
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14# l&nd Development 


2 


3 


The various types of expenditure under this head are 
covered in the groups heads in Appendix A. 

At present they are diffused at other places* 


15. Development of tj—mercial 
Crops and horticulture 

16. Colonisation SLjhemec 


13oSpecial Rural 

Uplift schemes Depending on the nature of schemes, expenditure will be 

booked against the concerned miner heads by activity. 
(This minor lie ad is presently operated upon only in U.F. 
and Tripura). 


Inpayments from the 
fund for the 
Relief of groundnut 
cultivators. 


This will be a sub-head under 'Development of Commercial 
crops and horticulture ’in the proposed scheme of 
classification against the relevant group head ’old seeds' 
This head is not seen operated upon by Madras and 
Maharashtra States. 


15,Block Grant for Transfer to 
the Deposit Account of 
grants for the relief of 

groundnut cultivators, -do- 

16 .Cans Development and This is to be deleted in view of the proposed minor head 
Regulation of Sugar ’Development of Commercial crops and Horticulture’ and 
Industry 1 .. group heads thereunder. This isad also is net operated 

upon by Madras and Maharashtra States. 


New Head; See group heads in Appendix A 


17. Colonisation 

Schemes. See Appendix A 

18. Transfer to the This head is proposed to be deleted; depending on the purpose 

Agricultural Improve- served* the expenditure cn the transfers, if any* will 

rnent Fund. come under the concerned minor heads. This head is 

inoperative and there is no balance in the Fund# 



_ 2 _ 

IS. Expenditure on 
Agricultural 
Improvements. 

.Grants to Fcnehayati 
Raj Institutions. 


' 0 his ce 11 anaous 20 scellaneous 

Services. 


21 .Grants-in~aid, 

Contributions etc. 


22 c fisheries 

23.Other Charges 

24,Charges in 
England, 
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_3_ _ ___ 

This 5 s rather too" general and has' no place in the 
scheme of classification proposed; also it is not 
being operated upon. 


At present * such expenditure figures under the respective 
minor heads or under the minor head ’Grants-inlaid* 

Contributions , etc.’ It is considered desirable to 

have grants to hanchayati Raj "Institutions, rlan as 

well as non-plan* at one place. (This proposed minor /Comptroller 

head will not* however, epoaar at all ir tna propoocl ~ f Auditor 

to onen a distinct ma^or head h-rants to Fane nay at i ^aj Gan*>r*al 

Institutions* 1 stated to be under tie consider-tioq/tin. f • 

of Finance is accepted,) • •' 

The group heads under Appendix A may also be seen. This head is 
to cover all miscellaneous services that cannot be appropriately 
fitted into any of the regulir minor heads suggested. 


Under the preposed scheme, normal grant s-in-aid to individuals, 
organisations» etc, will c'-me as sub-heads under the respective 
miner heads. Grants to Funehayati Raj Institutions will come 
under item (17) above, 

This should get the status of major head. 

This is superfluous and has no defined scope. 


This may form a sub-head under the concerned ninor head. 


i 
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AFrSKDIX III A 


D3MA1TD iiTHJCTURS UNDS2 HiSTOrmNCE 





listens ion and Training 



ainins 


Sub-Heads: Ilan 

(i) Establishment Charges 

(ii) Travel 

(iii) Cther Charges 

(iv) Materiel an^ equipment 
Non-Flan 

(i) Establishment Charges 

( ii) Travel 

(iii) Other Charges 

(iv) International Youth 
Exchange >rogrannes 















Sub-eronn Head : i'arm 1 formation &. bublicfty 

S^b -Ha "ds : Mon- r lan 

. (i) Establishment chorees 

(ii) Tr--1 

(iii) Other ch roes 

(i’O CxM hit ions 

(v) Production of Aor?cultural 
Inf enaction; Li, erature, etc. 
• 

(vi) Production end Distribution 
o' 7 testers* slides* film 
strips* etc. 

(vii) Staff Traini.no and 
Orlentatinn. 

Sub - group Head I General Administration 

Sub-Heads: Hen -Han 

(i) Establishment charres 

(ii) Travel 

(iii) Other ch rpes 

Sub - er our He a d: G rop c onm et i t j ^ ns and other 

incentive srhemes . 

Sub-He ads : Hen-" lan 

(i) Cron competitions 

(ii) Others 

Minor Head : Intensive apricultural programmes 

Group Read : Directorate of Extension £ 

Tre-’n'' nr 

Suh-cro^n Head: Intensive agricultural deve¬ 
lop men t programmes . 

Sub-He^ds: Pl^n 

(i) Grants-in-Aid and contri¬ 
butions. 




Minor Head : 
Group Head : 

Sub -Grp 1 v> Head; 

Sub-Heads: 


Notes; 

/to the organisation. 
Sub-Group Heads 
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(ii) Material and Equipment 
(iii) Other ch trees 
Non-Flan 

(i) Establishment charges 

(ii) Travel 


l iii) Other charges 


Civ) Grants-in-Aid and contri¬ 
butions . 


(v) Training o c staff. 


Agricultural Engineering 



(ii) Travel 

(iii) Other charges 


(i) Under the proposed scheme* 
the miner heads correspond 
to the major 'programmes of 
the Departments* Group Heads/ 
to the activities of the 
organisations and S\ib-Herds 
to the objects of expenditure 
pcnstitutjLng? units of appro¬ 
priation. Variations below 
minor heads*are» however* 
envisaged in the case of 
the States, 



(2) In the illustration pivsn 

abcva» the Directorate of 
Extension end Training 
appears ns s Group-Head 
unler more than one Minor 
Head. This is because of 
mere t' an one major activity 
c r the Department -»s 
executed b ,? the Directorate 
cf Extension & Traininp. 
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Appendjx III B 


Eudoot-Occu^iq nts under'Ppr^or r-a nce Budppting(Cpfttre) 

Under the technique of performance budgeting 
as envisaged in the Report, there wj.il bo two main 
documents, vis,, the Performance Budget and the 
Appropriation Structure (i,e, Demands for Grants), 
in addition to the Economic Survey, Budget Speech, 

Budget in brief, Explanatory Memorandum, Economic 
Classification of the Budget, etc. The following 
table brings out briefly the nature and extent of 
changes in the budget documents under performance 
budgeting as compared to the existing ones. 


Ex isting Documents 


CD 


Doc uments u nder 
Performance B udgetin g 

( 2 ) 


1« Economic Survey 

2, Budget Speech 

3. Budget of the Cen¬ 
tral Government in 
brief 


4, Explanatory 
Memorandum to 
the Budget, 


Will continue, no change 

- do - 

This will continue; but, to 
the extent changes are made 
in the arrangement a.nd group¬ 
ings of major heads, corres¬ 
ponding changes will, of 
course, bo made here. 

It is a very useful a^d impor¬ 
tant document and will have 
to continue. But, in as 
much as performance budget 
is a comprehensive financial 
and work plan of Government, 
Prime-facie seme of the 
information now being given 
in this document, may, 
perhaps, be unnecessary. 
However, this is a matter for 
detailed study and pending 
such a study, it may 
continue as now. 


5. 


Demands for Grants, 

a) Introductory 
note on each 
Ministry, 

b) Parts I and II 
of Demands for 
Grants. 

c) Notes on Demands 
for Grants, 

d) Notes on Impor¬ 
tant Schemes, 


Under the new technique, there 
will be the main budget on 
performance basis as illus¬ 
trated in Appendix I. The 
Demands for grants or the 
Appropriation structure will 
be separate. Its structure 
will, however, undergo some 
changes. There would be, 
for example, modifications 
corresponding to the changes 
in the major and minor heads 
of account as also under the 
primary units of appropriation. 
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e) 


f) 

g) 


Important new Items 
of expenditure(non¬ 
plan) 

Schedule I - Plan 
Expenditure 

Schedule II- Details 
of provision under 
'Pay of Officers* 
and 5 Pay of Esta¬ 
blishment. 


The structure of accounting 

presentation and Demand 
proper is illustrated 
in Appendix III A, 

In the performance budget, 
since details would be 
given In a comprehensive 
manner, there will be 
no need for the items 
listed in items (C) to 
(g) in Col. 1, 


6« Demands for Grants 
Part III (for 
Departmental use 
only) 


This may continue with 
such changes in the 
account heads as are 
brought about. 



CATALOGUED 



